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A Pole Road. 


Last summer, while in the woods of St. 
Lawrence County, New York, I saw the 
construction of a rude sort of railroad, such as I 
had never heard of before. It was built by 
lumbermen engaged in clearing completely of 
trees a twenty-five-hundred-acre lot on which a 
good deal of valuable timber grew. Their 
purpose was to save as much as possible on the 
cost of hauling logs to their steam sawmill 
situated near one end of their lot, and about two 
miles from a railway which connected with their 
mill by a spur track. 

The mil! had been set up near a water supply 
sufficient for the boilers, and in such a location 
that the pole road could be brought to it with the 
least difficulty from obstructions. The next step 
was to lay out the route for this road. 

The “locating engineer’? was an intelligent 
guide or ranger familiar with the woodland to be 





traversed. Walking through the forest, he chose 
and “blazed” the most level route, which had no 
more turns in it than were necessary to skirt hills 
or slope gently up such high lands as could not 


be avoided. A blaze is the white spot, usually 
about as big as a man’s hand, left on a tree 
where a chip has been struck out by an axe-blow, 
and the blazes in this case roughly indicated the 
chosen route. 

Axemen were then put to the work of clearing 
out the line to a width of about fifteen feet, 
enough to let teams work on each side of the 
track. They felled all trees and underbrush ; cut 
close to the ground all stumps near the centre; 
and made ties from eight to twelve feet long of 
many trees from five to fifteen inches in diameter. 
The shorter ties were made for hard ground and 
the longer for soft. 

Poles, or stringers, to be laid on the ties and to 
gerve as rails, were selected from the straightest 
trees that were about twelve to fourteen inches in 
diameter at the butt. These were felled so as to 
lie parallel to or lengthwise of the route, and 
with their butts all in one direction, for thus they 
would be used in construction. ‘ They were 
completely trimmed—the branches cut off close 
as possible to the trunks—and then “topped off” 
where the trunks were from seven to nine inches 
in diameter. 

This usually left a pole of from about thirty to 
thirty-five feet long, commonly of spruce, the 
tree which in that district yields the straightest 
and longest suitable stringers. 

After a few pairs of poles had been laid along 
the ground with their butts all one way, the 
carpenters got to work with the few necessary 
tools—two-inch augers, adzes, axes, tape line, 
ergss-cut saws, cant-hooks and peevies. 

They laid a tie at the starting-point, placed 
the tops of the first two poles on it, went to the 
butts, placed another tie under them, and then 
canted the poles till the bend or belly, if any, 
was upward. Next they sawed the two poles off 
evenly at both ends. 

Then they flatted a little of the side of each 
pole at the butt, and turned the pole on its side, 
with this flat, or blaze, upward. This enabled 
them to chop a flat place, at right angles to the 
first flat, on the intended bottom of the pole, so 
that when the belly was again turned upward 
the butt rested solidly on the tie. This is called 
spotting the poles. 

I asked old John, the head carpenter, why he 
was so particular to have the bellies up. 

“If they were any other way,” said he, “the 
track would wiggle clear out of the county.” 

You can readily see that the pairs of poles, or 
rails, would not lie parallel for their whole length 
if their naturally unequal curves, or bellies, were 
laid sidewise; while the ends would be more 
likely to spring loose under loads if the bellies 
were turned down. 

After the first pair of poles had been spotted and 
matched, mortises fifteen inches long, five inches 
wide and seven inches deep were made in each 
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butt. Then another pair were matched, spotted 
and laid with their tops on the same ties that 
| supported the butts of the first pair. 
| ‘The tops of the second pair were then lifted up 
| just above the mortises in the first pair, and there 
| supported by sticks. Then tenons. were made 
|in the tops to fit the mortises, so that when the 
supporting sticks were pulled out the tenons 
dropped into place. In the same way the ties 
and poles were successively laid by one gang at 
the rate of from ten to twenty lengths, or some- 
thing like an average of five hundred feet, a day. 
After having laid eight or ten lengths, the 
carpenters went back to “block up” and “‘gage.”’ 


needed and wedging up the track to solid 
bearings. The gage is exactly four feet and ten 
inches between the centres of the poles, but as 
these vary in size from butt to tip, there can be 
no regular distance between their sides. 

In making a curve the mortsies were cut a little 
on the appropriate slant, and thus surprisingly 
short turns were sometimes made. At spring- 
holes or little valleys the ties and rails were 
supported by’rude piers. 

I was very curious to see the cars and locomo- 
tive designed for this makeshift railway, and, 
indeed, they were a surprising spectacle. The 
cars were mostly wheels of cast iron, each wheel 
weighing two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds, 
and resembling a 
great spool. Instead 
of one flange, as in 
the usual car-wheel, 
these wheels had each 
two flanges, which 
formed almost a half- 
circle to fit over the 
poles. Moreover, the 
wheels were not fixed 
fast to the axles, but 
had each a “play” of 
four inches, in order 
that they might shift 
back and forth, ac- 
cording to the varying 
distance between the 
poles or rails. 

The bodies of the 
cars resembled hay- 
ricks on a wagon, but 
were much er 
and smaller. — 

The locomotive was quite a curiosity of clumsy 
appearance and real efficiency. Its wheels each 
weigh five hundred pounds; half of its boiler is 
horizontal and half upright; it has two cylinders 
like a railway engine, but they are above instead 
of below the boiler. This machine travels at 
about the walking pace of a good horse. 

A pole road costs from one hundred to three 
hundred dollars per mile, the rate varying with 
the nature of the ground and the difficulty of 
getting suitable poles. It is so great an improve- 
ment on the method of hauling logs by horse- 
power that its construction would probably be 
economical for smaller jobs than that in the case 
described. H. L. PALMER. 
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A Street-Arab’s Trick. 


An English boy, who had been turned adrift 
in the streets by his relations, lived by his wits 
for awhile, and finally resolved to enter the navy. 
His adventures before reaching the goal of his 
ambition were amusing rather than exciting. 


He concealed himself in the hold of a steamer 
sailing from Hull to Plymouth. When the vessel 
was well at sea he appeared on deck and told i 
officers that he had — as a stowaway, 
was bent on F oy the navy. The o 
pleased with the boy’s intelligence and spirit, 
carried him into port and sent him to a “‘sailors’ 

rest,” with a letter of introduction to the com- 
mander of a training-ship. 

The letter did not — the way for his entrance 
into the navy, and as he had no money he had to 
make a living in the streets. He me a 
bootblack, and earned enough to pay for a bed in 
a lodging- house and his meals. One Sunday 
evening he went to the cliffs for a bath in the 
surf, and while swimming made the acquaintance 
of a boy who was serving his time in Her 
Majesty’s ship Vivid. Confidences were ex- 
changed while they were diving, paddling and 
breasting the waves, and each discovered that the 
other was discontented with his lot. 

The bluejacket was tired of serving the queen, 
and anxious to try his luck on shore. The 
bootblack was weary of tramping the streets, and 
bent upon going to sea. They were about the 
same height and looked like each other. One 
suggested that they should change clothes and 
names. The bootblack readily consented, and 
put on the bluejacket’s uniform. The bluejacket 
dressed himself in the bootblack’s outfit. Each 
gave the other good advice, and the boys separated 
on. the best possible terms. 

The bootblack in the bluejacket’s uniform 
boldly entered the Royal Naval ks, reported 
for duty on ship and succeeded in passing himself 
off as the naval apprentice. The resemblance 
was 80 close between the boys that the imposture 
was not detected for a week. Indeed, so well 
did the bootblack play his part that he would 
have got off to sea under the assumed name if his 
accomplice, the real bluejacket, had not been 
arrested on shore oan the truth been revealed. 

As it was, both boys were taken before the 
magistrates, one on a charge of deserting from 
the service, and the other for aiding and abetting 
him. The deserter was sent to the ship to be 
disciplined by three days’ confinement. The 
bootblack made so good an im — in court 
by his intelligent answers an nly bearing 
that he was released with words of P raise and at 








once enabled to enter the training-ship. 


Blocking up consists in putting ties in when | [gy 
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Rodney Smith’s Five Demerits. 


GIF you feif demeridts, Schmit. Dot 
teach you how you makes treifles 
mit me!” 

Professor Keyser glared indig- 
nantly over his glasses at the 
F\.. culprit standing in the middle aisle 
» of the school-room. Rodney Smith’s 
face was a study. Amazement, 
incredulity, chagrin made up its expression. 

As unable as Rodney to understand the occa- 
sion of their music teacher’s displeasure were the 
seventy or more girls and boys, pupils of the 
First Grammar School, seated around him. 
From their teacher, Mr. Davis, down to the 
lowest boy in the grade, Rodney was held to be 
incapable of a deliberate misdemeanor. What, 
then, had he said or done that Professor Keyser, 
ordinarily so mild-mannered and indulgent, 
should appear so incensed ? 

Up to that moment the music teacher had 
borne himself with more than his habitual air of 
genial comradeship ; bad indeed lavished compli- 
ments on the class collectively and individually 





on their mastery of a difficult score in rehearsal | Alice Haynes, who had 


for a concert to be given the following week in 
the town hall. Then all in a moment Rodney, 
rising to ask some simple question, had uncon- 
sciously given serious offence. 

Rodney was a boy of unusual equanimity. 
Amazed and puzzled though he was, he quickly 
recovered his poise. 

“T do not understand, Professor Keyser. What 
harm have I done?” he asked, calmly. 

“Vat harms? Mein kracious! Haf I not 
more as seexty-feif dimes oxblaint dot you vas an 
insult ven you calls mein feiolin an feedle? You 
haf feif demeridts so as you next dimes s’all 
remember. So!” 

In truth the music teacher, having no associa- 
tion with the mass of the pupils of the First 
Grammar School other than that afforded by this 
semi-weekly oceasion of a music lesson, was not 
aware of Rodney’s unimpeachable standing in 
the school. His sensitive ear had been more 
than once offended by discovering that the boy 
often sang out of tune. Unconsciously he had 
become slightly prejudiced against him. Harold 
Blake, whose clear, mellow voice rang out in the 
chorus, stood higher in his regard. 

It is doubtful whether knowledge that Harold 
was rather dull in arithmetic and grammar would 
have lessened Professor Keyser’s admiration of 
him. The music teacher naturally measured his 
pupils by a musical standard, according to which 
Rodney had been found wanting. 

Withal Professor Keyser was ignorant of the 
weight of the penalty he had inflicted. Five 
demerits meant ordinarily a humiliating interview 
with Mr. Davis after school, the infliction of that 
precise number of black marks being reserved 
for rare and flagitious offences. The professor’s 
wrath was therefore not unmixed with curiosity 
when he saw Rodney, with horror in his eyes 
and the last bit of color blanched from his rigid 
features, sink back into his séat. 

A hush fell on all the class. This, Professor 
Keyser interpreted as expressing full apprecia- 
tion of the enormity of Rodney’s offence. Several 
bad boys on the back seats smiled maliciously. 
One presently broke the spell by audibly mur- 
muring sentiments of satisfaction at the prospect 
of Rodney’s suffering a “Jamming” later. 

“You see old Davis plays a fiddle hisself. 
He’s bound to warm Rod Smith this time.” 

This opinion was felt to be purely speculative 
by another. 

“In the first place, how’s old Davis going to 
find it out? Rod isn’t bound to report on him- 
self,” he whispered, alluding to their teacher’s 
absence from the room at the time. 

“You bet he’ll report; I’ll see to that,” whis- 
pered the first speaker, who, by reason of a 
peculiar obliquity of vision, had been dubbed 
“Squinty” Flynn. “Squinty” waggled his tongue 
sagaciously, hinting at experimental knowledge 
of the ordeal awaiting Rodney. The suggestion 
seemed to have reached Professor Keyser’s ears. 








“You reports mit Meester Davis behindt de 
schule, Schmit. You tells him vat I haf say.” 

Rodney’s face flushed slightly. A great boy 
like him, nearly fifteen, subjected to such an 
indignity! A low murmur of sympathy thrilled 
among the girls, succeeded by an exclamation 
which electrified the hearers: “‘Shame !” 

Instantly Professor Keyser relaxed his gaze on 
Rodney’s burning face. 

‘Who vas cry scha-a-me?” he demanded in 
high displeasure. 


| ear, Rodney was deeply interested in the coming 
| concert, and was untiring in his efforts to sell 
tickets. The time was one of unparalleled pros- 
perity in Olinsburg; but for all that, it appeared 
| that among the three thousand inhabitants of the 
town were many who thought fifty cents an 
exorbitant price to pay for admission to a concert 
given by home talent. 

In consequence of the general apathy, only 








| 


the passengers may as well go where they’ll be 
able to keep warm, if they see fit. With no 
steam to heat the cars, they’ll be stamping holes 
in the floor in another ten minutes.” 

As he entered the first coach Rodney found 
evidence of discomfort already prevailing, in 
consequence of repeated opening of the doors. 
Some of the passengers were gazit:; wistfully at 
the brilliantly lighted building looming up a few 


one hundred and three tickets had been sold up | rods distant. Ina short time he had sold forty 


to six o’clock of the appointed evening. 


To add tickets. 


Many who declined for the present to 


A tall girl on the opposite side of the room rose | to Professor Keyser’s discouragement, a heavy | purchase, sauntered out to investigate for them- 
promptly, and stood facing him. Her look was | snow-storm arose. Within an hour a blockade | selves. 


firm and unflinching, although her eyes twinkled 
as if she were half-disposed to smile. 

**] say it is too bad that a boy whom everybody 
respects should be so 
humiliated. I am sure 
Rodney did not mean to 
offend. It was an unfor- 
tunate slip.” 

Professor Keyser stood 
as if paralyzed. The 
girl’s attitude was re 
spectful, but resolute. A 
dozen of her schoolmates, 
seated near her, reflected 
in their faces and by their 
demeanor confirmation of 
her fearlessly avowed 
sentiments. 

The moral effect of this 
double protest was not 
wasted on the music 
teacher. Obviously a 
struggle was going on 
within him. Gradually 
his features softened. 
When at last he spoke 
both tome and manner 
were subdued. For Miss 


dared openly to challenge 
his harsh treatment of 
Rodney, was his most 
favored private pupil, 
appointed to sing a so- 
prano solo at the coming 
entertainment, and there- 
fore she was one to be 
conciliated. 

“Mees Haynes vas 
kvite velcome mit her 
opeenions. Ve vill not 
kvarrel about dat. Seeng 
page feefty - von, — ‘Der 
May Kveen,’” he said, 
dismissing the subject in 
controversy with a wave 
of his hand. 

“He dasn’t give her 
five demerits !” murmured 
“Squinty” Flynn, admir- 
ingly. ‘“She’d break up 
his concert if hedid. An’ 
what she said was jis’ what I was gittin’ ready 
to say, only she headed me off.” 

“Yes, I imagine I see you doing such a thing!” 
sneered a companion. ‘‘You’ve seemed so 
dreadful afeard Rod might git into trouble! 
Huh!” 

Consoled by the assurance of his vindication 
in the eyes of his schoolmates, Rodney still found 
it incumbent on him to obey Professor Keyser’s 
mandate. When school was dismissed he re- 
mained in his seat. 

“What is it, Rodney?” Mr. Davis asked 
pleasantly. 

Rodney’s face flushed. ‘‘Professor Keyser 
ordered me to report to you. He gave me five 
demerits.” 

Mr. Davis’s look became serious. 
indeed surprised. 1 don’t understand.” 

“T asked him a question about the lesson, and 
I—I forgot, and I—I accidentally called his 
violin a fiddle.” 

Mr. Davis looked mystified. “Eh? Still I 
hardly understand. Was that all?” 

“Yes, sir. He said it was an insult to him to 
say fiddle. He had told us several times that we 
must say violin, but I spoke before I thought.” 

**And he gave you five demerits, did he?’ 

“Yes, sir.” Rodney’s gaze was directed plain- 
tively at the floor. He looked up timidly. 
teacher’s eyes were fixed on him. Rodney 
thought he saw in them the dawning of a new 
intelligence. Then he detected a slight quirk 
about the corner of his mouth. Mr. Davis 
coughed and blew his nose with a sonorous ring. 

“Try always to bear in mind, Rodney, that 
Professor Keyser’s fid—eh—violin is sacred in 
his eyes. He paid several hundred dollars for it, 
I have been told. You may go now,” he said, 
talking through his handkerchief. 

Despite the fact that he had not a true musical 
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“I VAS PROUDYT MIT You.” 


His | 


| of the sidewalks seemed imminent. A cold blast 


| drove through the deserted streets, making great | throughout Olinsburg. 


At five minutes after seven al 


| white drifts. 


mighty, rumbling 
roar resounded from 
the direction of the 
railway 
From all quarters 
men and boys ran 
pell-mell to the spot. 
It was rumored that 
the great water-tank 
which supplied the 
engines had been 
j blown from its sup- 
, ports and had burst. 
Some one, recalling 


/ 





station. | 


News of Rodney’s enterprise spread quickly 
Many of the before 
indifferent were at the last moment impelled by 
curiosity to buy tickets. 
Then came a_ report 
which raised a furor of 
excitement —the prima 
donna of a French opera 
troupe, one of the pas- 
sengers, having conceived 
a liking for Rodney, had 
volunteered to sing a solo. 
A score of boys scurried 
about the less frequented 
streets, offering tickets 
from house to house. 

“I declare, folks, I’ve 
a mind to go, after all,” 
said Rodney’s aunt 
Sarah who had before 
thought the weather too 
inclement. ‘I do enjoy 
music, despite the fact 
that I could never see 
any difference between 
‘Auld Lang Syne’ and 
‘Comin’ Thro’ The Rye,’ 
often as I’ve heard Alice 
Haynes sing them. And 
I’ve never seen or heard 
a prima donna.” 

“I'll go myself, to help 
you through the drifts,” 
cried Rodney’s father. 
“I doubt whether I could 
| tell the difference between a violincello and a 
violin solo, but I'll go. And what is a prima 
donna, anyhow ?” 

The audience which greeted Professor Keyser, 
when he waved his baton for the opening chorus, 
would have flattered the vanity of a leader of far 
|greater fame than he hoped ever to enjoy. 
| Before the second number on the programme 
could be rendered, the doors had to be opened to 
admit an eager throng of late-comers. Dozens of 
chairs were brought up from the basement, and 
still many of the men and boys had to stand. 

Professor Keyser was flushed with pleasure. 

Mademoiselle La Blonde, the prima donna, 


that the ‘‘Chicago | held everybody enraptured with her wonderful 


Mail’ was due at 
the moment, sug- 
gested that the locomotive had exploded. ~This 
conjecture came nearer to the truth; it was 
learned that the locomotive had blown out a 
cylinder-head. 

Rodney was among the first arrivals at the 
scene of disaster. Ile had been assisting to light 
the town hall, which stood in plain view of the 
station, only a few rods distant. ‘The engineer, 
enveloped in a vast cloud of steam, was dimly 
visible in the cab, tugging at the throttle lever. 
The fireman, with the conductor, ‘stood beside 
the engine. 

“Can’t you shut her off, Jack?” shouted the 
fireman. todney could barely make out the 
words above the awful din of the still escaping 
steam. 

The engineer came to the cab window, shaking 
his head. ‘*The throttle-valve is jammed. Can’t 
budge it. And the reversing bar won’t work, or 
I might close the cylinder-ports. We're bound 
to lose all our steam!” he shouted through his 
trumpeted hands. 

Fully fifteen minutes the roar of escaping steam 
continued, then gradually subsided until Rodney 
could hear more distinctly what was said. 

“T’ve telegraphed for another engine,” said the 
conductor, returning from the telegraph office 
near by. ‘That means a two hours’ wait, at 
least,” he growled. 

A bright idea suddenly occurred to Rodney, as 
he glanced back at the train of ten coaches and 
sleepers. 

“May I go through the train?” he asked the 
conductor, eagerly. 

The conductor glared at him surlily. “‘Gota 
| spring crop of sandwiches to sell?” he asked 
| indifferently. 

“N-no, but I’ve got these.” 
him a ticket. 

The conductor reflected a moment. 
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voice. Twice she responded to encores. Then 
Professor Keyser, stimulated to his best possible 
effort, gave a violin solo. 

To the pupils of the First Grammar School 
this was a thorough novelty. ‘Twice a week for 
a year the professor had given instruction in the 
school-room. ‘Though he and his violin had 
always been inseparable, suspicion had arisen 
that he could not play. 

All they had ever heard from him were some 
brilliant chromatic runs and dazzling trills, which 
seemed to be a prelude to a great composition. 
But while the pupils listened expectantly for 
what was to come, the violin would go back to its 
old place under his arm. ‘Then he would run his 
eye, with a kindly expression, over the class, and 
ask softly, ‘“Vot leedle boy tells me how many 
scharps in de Key off D?” 

“That’s what I call playing a fiddle—I mean a 
violin!” whispered Rodney’s father enthusiasti- 
cally, as the storm of applause which greeted the 
professor’s solo subsided. “I’m in favor of 
having this concert repeated. The old town needs 

|a good stirring up like this about once a month.” 

The concert was indeed a highly successful 
affair. Never had the chorus sung better, never 
before had Alice Haynes been in such voice! 
With the eyes of a famed prima donna fixed 
upon her, many another girl would have faltered 
through nervous apprehension. Not so Alice! 


| Her voice rose clear and vibrant, under perfect 


control, while the audience exchanged congratula- 
tory glances, as if it were tacitly understood that 
this test of local talent by the standard of 
renowned foreign talent was by no means certain 
to prove discreditable to Olinsburg. Another 
whirl of applause shook the hall when she had 
finished and Mademoiselle La Blonde attested her 
appreciation by crossing the stage in full view of 


Rodney handed | everybody and warmly congratulating the singer. 


chorus 
bowing 


note of the closing 
his baton, 


With the last 
Professor Keyser lowered 
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right and left to the delighted audience. Thena|!down in the office chair and took up the | Leaving the hill at once, he hurried back to the 


rising tumult of voiees, growing presently into “ 
clamorous demand, arose: 


“The mayor! The mayor! A speech from | another chair, stirred, got up, stretched himself, |back window of the private office was wide 


Mayor Dunham!” 

A stout, pleasant-faeed man rose irresolutely | 
and made his way through the crowded aisle to 
the dais where Professor Keyser was standing. 
Several moments he stood bowing, waiting for 
the tumult of applause to subside. At last he 
spoke: 

‘‘Ladies and gentlemen, our very welcome | 
guests who by an accident—shall I say, an 
unfortunate accident?” (Cries of “No! no!”)— | 


“have been detained to share with us the enjoy 


ment of this evening; citizens, all, I congratulate | papers, for one thing. Wonder if they read the | he had failed to lock the door. Once more he 


you on this opportunity of participating in this | 
rare entertainment. For one, I had not dreamed | 
that Olinsburg held within its borders material 
for such a glorious chorus.”’ (Applause.) 

**And how can | find words to express for you, 
and for myself personally, the great pleasure 
afforded us by one who, coming among us a 
stranger, has won her way to the hearts of the 
hundreds—I had almost said thousands —of 
the citizens of Olinsburg?” (Great applause.) 
‘Probably no one in this great audience could | 
cite a parallel instance of an ill wind blowing so 
great good from a quarter so unexpected.” 
(Applause and laughter.) 

“In behalf of the citizens of Olinsburg, most of | 
whom, I presume, are within reach of my voice” 
(Laughter), “I thank this young lady whose | 
disinterested kindness has been the means of | 
greatly enhancing the enjoyment of this occasion.” 
(Prolonged applause.) ‘‘I thank Miss Haynes, | 
who seems to have won new laurels; I thank the 
chorus, individually and collectively” (Applause) ; 
“T thank you all for your many tokens of 
appreciation of their most worthy efforts. 

“T have reserved for special mention, last but 
not least, the prime mover in this scheme for our 
entertainment—Professor Keyser. AH honor to 
him for what, through great painstaking and 
untiring energy, he has accomplished. Of all) 
means for evoking music, next to the human | 
voice, my own preference is for a fiddle.”’ | 
(Applause.) “No other musical instrument thrills | 
my soul exactly as do the strains of a good fiddle, 
well handled—as Professor Keyser handles one.” 
(Applause.) “Judging from your manner of 
greeting his solo this evening, I suspect that I am 
not alone in my opinion. Again I thank you 
all—guests, strangers, Professor Keyser, pupils 
of the First Grammar School, and fellow-citizens.” | 
(Applause. ) 

As the audience slowly dispersed, Professor 
Keyser rapped with his baton on his music| 
stand. 

“*Attention, efferybody!’”’ he cried, addressing 
the chorus. ‘“‘Von vort, please. It vas a debt 
vot ve owes Schmit, ven dot goncert vasn’t a 
failure. He vas a kreat scheme—vat you call 
heem—de big headt—de same like de finest 
seenger on de goncert. Come hier, Schmit. I 
vas proudt mit you. 1 schakes you mit de handt. | 
I takes avay dot feif demeridts; I puts heem on | 
de mayor. So!” FRANK W. SAGE. 
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ROUT three o’clock one gloomy after- 
noon Mr. Hardesty sat in his | 
comfortable office reading the 

(‘ day’s paper, when a messenger- | 
boy crossed the outer office and | 
=») entered the private one in which 
the gentleman was seated. He signed the boy’s 
book and read his telegram : | 
“Our terms accepted; come down immediately | 
and settle up. SMITH.” | 


Mr. Hardesty’s brow grew dark, but there was | 
also something of eagerness expressed in his face. | 

“How can I leave, with that troublesome | 
Adams gone out to his mother’s! Most disoblig- | 
ing woman, to be ill just now!” thought he, as | 
he rose and went to the window. 

‘Dismal weather!” he muttered. It had been 
snowing all day, and the prospect of going out 
to Loveland was not pleasant. Mr. Hardesty 
turned to the safe and spent a few moments 
looking over its contents. 

“Only five hundred dollars,” he mused; “but 
it is too large an amount to leave in the boy’s care. 
He’s too much like his mother ; good, but careless. 
But I can’t have time to go to Ledman’s now | 
before the afternoon train. I think I'll trust | 
Robert this time. I may not be away but a few 
hours. Robert!” : 

“Yes, father.” <A tall, bright-looking boy 
came in from the outer office. 

“Tam obliged to go to Loveland on business, | 
and shall probably not return before morning. | 
You will remain here all the afternoon, and leave 
for home a little early this evening. When you 
go, take the money from the safe and carry it to 
Mr. Ledman’s. Tell him it is the balance on the 
Avondale matter, and be sure to get a receipt. | 
Remember what I say, and if there is any other | 
business, be sure to attend to it carefully.” 

While he was speaking, Mr. Hardesty had put 
on his greateoat and hat. Looking at his watch, | 
he found he had but a few minutes, and hastened 
away to catch the train. 








assuming a very businesslike expression, sat 
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newspaper Mr. Hardesty had discarded. A 


large cat, Mephistopheles by name, ensconced on 


arching his back until he could not possibly make 
it reach farther into the air, and walked toward 
Robert. 

“Meow!” he exclaimed. 

Robert looked up. ‘‘Why, hello, Meph, old 
fellow! How are you! Takea seat.” Robert 
patted his knee coaxingly. The cat accepted the 
invitation with dignity. 

“Think I look very fine, old chap? I ama 
business man now! Let me see, how do business 
men conduct themselves? They read news- 
‘ads’ or the society notes? Guess 
I'll read the jokes.” 

Mr. Hardesty had not been gone 
half an hour when some one opened 
the outside door. Robert put the cat 
on the floor and waited, trying to 
look as though he were perfectly 
accustomed to occupying the head 
partner’s chair. Presently some one 
called softly in the outer office, 
“Bob!” 

‘Why, isthat you, Martin? Walk 
in!” 

On any other occasion Robert 
would have saluted his friend with, 
‘Hello, Sam, don’t you know a door 
when you see it? Comein!” But 
Robert was a business man now, 
and must needs be businesslike. 

Sam Martin cautiously opened 
the door and looked round the 
private office. ‘Say, has the gov’nor 
gone out?” 

“*Father’s gone up in the country 
on business. Anything I can do for 
you, Martin?” 

“Aw, come off!” said Sam, jeer- 
ingly. Now that he had assured 
himself of Mr. Hardesty’s absence, 
he came in, took a chair and im- 
mediately tweaked the ear of 
Mephistopheles. That august per- 
sonage merely turned a look of 
disgust upon the newcomer and 
began to wash his face with 
admirable indifference. Robert 
asked again if “Martin had any 
communication of importance.” 

“T tell you to come off!” said Sam. 
“I say, Bob, have you got to stay 
here? There’s a lot of us fellows 
going down tothe hill to coast. This 
is the best snow of the season. Get 
your sled and come on.” 

Robert’s face began to look wist- 
ful in spite of himself, but he said, 
“No, I can’t leave the office, Sam.” 

“Oh, pshaw! We won’t be gone an hour.” 

Sam teased and Robert resisted. Then the 
other boys came around to see what was keeping 
Sam so long, and all joined him in trying 
to persuade Robert to go, for there was always 
plenty of fun when gay Bob Hardesty made 
one of the party. Robert was not proof against 
such a storm as this. 

“I must go around on Main Street first. 
you will —”’ 

“Oh, no, there’s no time to go ’way over there. 
Just lock up the office and come on. 
will ever be the wiser.” 

Once more all the boys resisted Robert’s efforts 
to do what he knew to be right, and it all ended 


If 


in his taking his hat and greatcoat and deserting | 


the office. 

He went out ahead of the other boys, and 
hurried round to the alley entrance to get his 
sled from the storeroom. 

The boys were waiting for him at the alley, 
and off they all went in the direction of the hill. 
Robert had quite forgotten to return and lock the 
office door, and Will Evans, who was the last 
one out, had left it ajar. 

“*T will come back in an hour,” thought Robert, 
“and take the money over to Mr. Ledman.” 

As they passed the next corner Robert noticed 
Neil Delaney, a shabbily dressed boy of his 
acquaintance who had been living in the neigh- 
borhood only a short time. Neil was going in the 
same direction with the party of boys, but several 
paces ahead of them. There was a shoe-store at 
the next corner, which Neil entered. 

“Oh, say!” said one of the boys, “I must stop 
in here a minute and deliver a message, or there 
will be a racket for me when I get home.” 

Robert followed him into the store, and 
while waiting for his friend to attend to his 
errand, took up a pair of overshoes that lay on 
the counter. In an absent way he noticed the 
rather peculiar marking of the heel. Instead of 
the ordinary crisscross marks resembling honey- 
comb, usually seen on the soles of overshoes, the 
heel of this pair was marked with zigzag lines 
running crosswise. 

When his friends called him he laid the over- 
shoes down, but just as he turned to leave the 
store, he saw Neil take them up and heard him 
say, “‘I’ll take this pair, please.’ 

A few moments later, looking back, Robert 
saw Neil leave the store and go away in the 
direction of the office of Hardesty & Adams. 





Nobody | 


office. Having gone around by the alley to put 
|his sled away, he was dazed to find that the 


open. 

| Trembling with excitement, Robert rushed 
back to the front entrance. It was locked. He 
| tried his key, but found that the heavy iron bolt 
|on the inside had been fastened. This bolt had 
|not been used before for years, and its closing 
could mean but one thing—some one had entered 
| the office with evil intention, had fastened the 
| door on the inside to prevent interruption, and 
then had gone out of the window. 

| Robert remembered now, to his dismay, that 
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flew round to the alley window. Inall likelihood 
the thieves were gone, but he would see if they 
had left any trace of themselves. 

Climbing in at the window, he found the office 
to all appearance just as he had left it, except 
that the safe doors stood ajar. _ It was fully a 
minute before he could summon courage to look 
for the money. Finally he struck a match and 
opened the till—the money was gone! 

Robert put his hands to his throbbing head. 
| He had thrown the match upon the floor, and its 
tiny, flickering blaze made the darkness darker, 
and his anxiety harder to bear. 

“Oh, what shall I do! Father will never trust 
me again! If I could only have the thief found 
by the police and put where he belongs, and the 
money back by the time father returns!” 

Then another idea oceurred to him: “If I 
could only find him myself and compel him to 
give up the money, then father need never 
know !” 

The little flame of the almost spent match 
sprang up brightly and then went out entirely. 
Robert was no longer irresolute and trembling. 

Hastening to the window he swung himself 
down on the outside. Just at that moment 
Mephistopheles remarked, ‘‘Meow!”’ from inside, 
and made Robert start so as almost to drop the | 
lantern. 

“You coward!” was his complimentary address 
to himself. He vouchsafed no reply to the cat, 
however, but closed the window and began 
looking for tracks in the snow, with his lanfern 
close to the ground. 

Suddenly he paused, and stooping down, 
examined the ground critically. Yes, there it | 
was!—the track he thought he had distinguished | 
back there by the window. Only the heel and a | 
portion of the sole was visible in this place. It | 
was the imprint of a rubber overshoe, and the | 
heel was marked with odd, zigzag lines running | 
crosswise. 

Robert went on farther and found the same 
track going both ways, in and out of the alley. 
He followed those footprints going out, and | 
reaching the street, found them still plainly | 
visible among the many others. 
| ‘There were very few people on the street, and | 
| the boy with the lantern passed unnoticed. On 
he went, still seeing the tracks, though only here | 
and there. 

Sometimes almost half a block would be 
| traversed without seeing them, and he would 
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that boy,” thought Robert, ‘‘but I never dreamed 
of his doing anything like this!” 

On he went out toward the East End, not 
realfzing what a hopeless task he had assigned 
himself, but struggling on bravely. 

After he had followed the tracks about two 
miles they came to a stop at the entrance to a 
small railway station in which Robert and his 
friends had stopped to get warm that afternoon, 
and behind which lay the hill on which they had 
been coasting. 

Robert entered the station, and inquiring of 
the agent, found that a boy answering to his 
description had taken an east-bound train 
at that station about an hour ago. To the best 
of the agent’s recollection he had purchased a 
ticket for Miamiville. 

‘Will there be another train in that direction 
soon ?” asked Robert. 

“Tn ten minutes.” 

“Very well; give me a ticket to Miamiville.” 

In his exeitement Robert did not notice that 
the dollar he paid for his ticket was the last bit 
of money he had in his pocket. 

It seemed ages before the train reached his 
destination, but at last, after almost an hour’s 
ride, he stepped down and found himself in a 
dark and dismal little village. It was now about 
half-past nine. He went to the two groceries 
and the meat shop, which were still open, and 
inquired about the boy he was endeavoring to 
trace. 

At each place they thought they must have 
seen the boy, but could give no accurate account 
of his actions, nor his whereabouts at the present 
time. After an hour of fruitless search Robert 
gave it up and went back to the railway station, 
dejected and tired. 

“It would have been better,” he thought, “‘if I 
had just put it into the hands of the police in 
the first place—but I didn’t want father to know! 
He will blame me for that, too. I know he will 
never trust me again. I guess he is right. I 
shall never be a business man !” 

At the station he found that there was no train 
to the city until early in the morning. He knew 
he must get word to the police and to his father 
at once about the robbery, but there was no 
telegraph office at this place. The man told him 
there was one at Milford, three miles away. 
“T’ll get some one to drive me over there,’’ he 
thought; and putting his hand in his pocket to 
see if he had money enough, found the pocket 
empty. He was dismayed at this discovery, but 
did not give up yet. He went back to two of the 
stores, told them his story and promised to send 
liberal payment upon his return to the city to the 
one who would drive him to Milford. But they 
declined to accept his offer. 

What could he do? He must get back to town 
or to the telegraph office. ‘“‘I will walk,’ he 
said, and started away. 

After a hard struggle with the cold and his 
weariness he reached the telegraph office, but the 
operator refused to accept any message from him 
“collect.” He sat down by the stove in the office 
to warm his feet and to think. “I must walk 
home,” he said. ‘I can get there sooner that 
way than by waiting for the train, and time is 
everything.” 

Mr. Hardesty had, much to his surprise, 
finished his business at Loveland in‘half an hour 
after his arrival at that place. Half-past six 
found him once more in the city, wending his 
way from the station to his home. As he was 
passing his office he was attracted by the loud 
mewing of Mephistopheles. 

He put his hand on the door-knob, and to his 
surprise it yielded at once. Hurrying in to the 
inner office, he found no one there but the cat, 
who was seated on the back window asking to be 
let out. Opening the safe, he found the money 
all right. 

He then opened the window for the cat, and 
left it open, thinking he would close it again 
before he quitted the office. He had left the key 
of the outer door with Robert, who had it in his 
pocket at that moment; so he fastened the door 
with the old bolt, which had not been recently in 
use, thinking he would let himself out by the 
storeroom door, the key of which was always left 
on the inside of the lock. 

Mr. Hardesty was by this time so much 
aroused to anger at his son’s carelessness that he 
quite forgot having left the alley window open 
and the safe unlocked. So without returning to 
the inner office, he let himself out by the store- 
room door in the alley and went home, taking 
the money with him. 

Robert was not there, and did not come until 
between four and five in the morning, when 
the distressed household was aroused by the 
wanderer’s return. The boy just had strength 
enough left to let himself in with his night-key 
and fp call to his father, and then fainted. <A 
physician was summoned immediately. 

Robert’s attack of pneumonia was short but 
severe. After the crisis was past, and he was 
able to talk, he and his father exchanged explana- 
tions. 

“Well, my boy,” said Mr. Hardesty, “! 
thought you took all your unsystematic ways 
from your mother’s side of the house, but I find 
that I, too, am careless sometimes. We have 
each had a lesson ; let us profit by it.” 

“But, father,” said Robert, ‘‘what do you 


Three hours later Robert was astonished to | fear that he had lost them, when they would | suppose Neil Delaney was doing in our alley? 
Robert closed the door after his father, and | find that it was seven o’clock, and that he had | appear again. 1 ; 


been away much longer than he had meant to be. | 


“I always had an unpleasant feeling about | 


Those were certainly his tracks I followed.” 
Mr. Hardesty sat musing a moment; then 
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going to the closet, he took up one of Robert’s | often make an artificial puddle to sprawl in by 
overshoes and looked at the sole of it. He came upsetting her water-lish. 

back smiling, and displayed to Robert the same| Like many a house cat, it pleases her to be 
kind of zigzag lines across the heel that had | lifted and carried about by a friend; she loves to 
attracted his notice to the ones purchased by Neil sit in one’s lap; to curl up in a big arm-chair also 
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Delaney. His own had been in his possession | delights her. 
only a few days, and he had never looked atthe | Of her familiar pet names she is so fond that 
soles of them! she will soon notice them if they are uttered 
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loneliness and longing for their kind, just as| leaned against the door-post and took up again 
many human beings would go insane if they were | the thread of her thoughts, looking back into the 
shut up in barred cages and poked and stared at | dingy little room at the two who still lingered there. 
by lions or tigers. E. L. PEIRcE. | “I wish we were on speakin’ terms—Celia an’ 

me. I'd like to find out something about her, 
and I’d like to get hold of that little girl and 
bring plumpness into her cheeks. But we haven’t 
| spoke for these eight years, an’ J don’t feel like 


No -The main facts of this narrative are authen 
tic: ated. by the United States consul at Barbados. 





a EE 


| beginning. 


“You were following your own tracks, Bobbie,” 


caressingly even from a distance, and will respond 





by her singular love-call. Invariably she chirrups 
a welcome when the hotel doors are opened by 
_ the watchman in the morning, which shows 
| pretty clearly that she has missed human company 
during the night. 
She enjoys being stroked or scratched on head, 
|meck, back, belly and forepaws, but allows 


- | nobody to-meddle with her hind legs nor with her 
Emerson. | tail. 


said Mr. Hardesty. GeorGINE I. Rice. 
ee Sa et 


YOUTH’S PRESERVATIVE. 
Olympian Bardo \ yhe sung 
Di vine 1d deas be 


Which 4 fd = yeses 
And always keep us so. 


——_-<@e Taylor, a colored man at the hotel, made rapid 
strides in her favor by rubbing his head against 
A Kitten of the Amazon. hers. When I did the same she showed the live- 

| liest affection, and then I surmised that she had 
WAS sitting on deck , been seeking this caress when she put her paws 
aboard the steamship | round my neck in the trunk-room on the steamer. 
Hubert, of the North | She likes to mumble a friend’s hand in her 
Brazil line, and | mouth, or to chew gently on a thumb; when she 
watching her loading | did this to me in the dark she would frequently 
at a port of the Ama- | stop and lick my hand as if to reassureme. As 
zon, when a fellow- | a favor she will give her paw to be held, and she 
passenger beside me | likes to lie in touch with a friend’s foot ; evidently 
cried: | | such personal contact is with her a sign of 

“What an enor- | affection. 

mous cat they are She is very fond of human company, and when 
bringing aboard!” a witness is present plays much more gaily than 
Well might he call | when she thinks she is unobserved. 








Music quite 


her so, : ais she was then but two months old. | fascinates her; when the music-box of the hotel | 


Four weeks later she weighed over forty pounds, | is set going, or when the maids sing in kitchen or 
and was four feet four inches long from the laundry, she is sure to perch on the steps and 
muzzle to the tip of her tail. listen, whether by day or by night. 

She was, in fact, a young cougar or striped| White cloth and red cloth seem to please her 
puma,—always called tiger in the Guianas,—one | particularly. 
of a litter that had been captured by an Indian | handkerchief for ten minutes without tearing it 
of the Amazon when they were very young. He in the least. Once she severely wrenched one of 
had sold this one to Captain Crimp of the her forepaws by leaping with a complication of 
Hubert, who was now taking her to Barbados. | her chain, and during the weeks while her hurt 
There he gave her to the Marine Hotel at Hast- | was mending she would lie for hours on her side, 
ings, where I stayed for some weeks and com-| gently rolling a white ball under her sound paw. 
pleted my acquaintance with her ladyship. | She was a very obedient patient when ill. 

On first seeing her she looked so dangerous that Having taken a severe eold by lying wet in the 
I had no expectation of reckoning her among my | wind after a shower, she showed some fever and 
cat friends, and I gave her no attention; but the. signs of delirium, whereupon I fed her bits of 
next day at sea, I saw that she was suffering thirst. raw steak, four of which had been dipped in 

“I give her water once a day, and then she | castor-oil. She ate all the undipped bits first; 
takes very little of it,” said the sailor who had | then, with rigidity in every muscle, ate the castor- 
her in charge. oiled doses, which soon cured her. 

So I had a basin of water put near her, of | Her conduct was very curious and unexpected. | 
which she lapped a little many times a day, as | One day when mumbling my hand, which had | 
cats will, and for this she was probably grateful. been severely scratched the day before, she tore 
Moreover, I placed a steamer chair so that she | the skin so badly that blood ran into her mouth. | 
could lie in its shade. I had been warned that if ever she should taste | 

The next day, while I was reading near where | my blood she would try to devour me at once. 
she was chained, [ felt something placed on my | Instead of this she slunk away as if utte arly | 
knee, and looking down saw ‘Tiger’s” chin, | ashamed, and for several days seemed so abashed 
and her two great brown eyes looking up at me; | by the recollection that she would not play freely 
so it was plain that she was affectionately | if I were near. 
disposed. After this I frequently spoke toand| Her favorite plays were much like those of 
stroked her, with such results that one evening | | smaller kittens. She loved to knock about cocoa- 
when she slipped her chain and sneaked away nuts and balls, to crouch and stalk at the gunny- 
unseen, they found her under the berth in my bags which we shook at her to amuse and exercise 
cabin which she had ‘‘smelled out’’ for mine. So, her, and to bite and tear at sticks, palm-leaf fans, | 
at any rate, the sailors insisted, probably with | or newspapers. 
good reason. | For want of use in running and climbing trees | 

Her friendship was not an unalloyed pleasure, | her sharp claws grew overlong, and threatened | 
as the sailor, Williams, who fed her, had occasion | to turn in and wound her. 


I have seen her earry a white silk | 


| stove. 


Mrs. Perry’s Thanksgiving. 





station was as heated and uncom- 
fortable as it was cold and uncom- 
fortable outside. The air-tight stove 
was almost red-hot, and the two 
women waiting on either side of it 
had to turn aside their faces to shield them from 
the heat, though the shabby little telegraph 
operator, peeping out of her box, came to the 
conclusion that it was not all heat that kept their 
eyes from meeting. Perhaps the constant reading 
of the hieroglyphies ticked out to her all day 
long may have sharpened the operator’s percep- 
tions of human nature; or was it the monotonous 
loneliness of her life that made the study of the 
few faces she saw a matter of intense interest ? 

Dobbs’s Depot was only a meagre collection of 
a half-dozen houses or so, with a small “‘general 
store” asa nucleus. Very few passengers waited 
in the tiny station in winter or summer. To-day 
was a red-letter day ; there were three passengers. 
Or perhaps it would be better to call them two 
and a half, for one was a scrap of a child, with 
great eyes and thin, pale cheeks. 

The child fidgeted on the seat beside her 
mother, now and then peering round the stove at 
the woman opposite. As often as this happened 
her mother said something to. her in a sharp, 
sibilant whisper. 

“Where can | look, then, mamma?” 

“Look out the winder!” 

“IT did, but there isn’t anything out there but 
Mr. Dobbs, and he’s so crooked !” 

Mrs. Elnathan Perry, opposite, smiled a little. 

“Poor Amasa!”’ she thought. ‘He is crooked, 
an’ he’s grown rapidly older since his accident. 
Let me see—that was the year after Elnathan 
died. I guess he’s failed right along since—in 
his faculties, too, some say.” 
| The little telegraph operator came out to warm 
her fingers. She sat down sociably beside Mrs. 

Perry. “Going away to Thanksgiving?” she 
| asked. 
| ‘Yes; over to the city to my brother’s folks. 
I live all alone, an’ it’s kinder lonesome sitting 
down to eat Thanksgiving fixings all alone. Are 
you going anywhere ?”’ 

The shabby little telegraph operator shrugged 
her shoulders and nodded toward her tiny room. 

“T shall eat my turkey and things in there,” 
she said, langhing. Then she added quickly, as 
if to change the subject, ‘“Train’s late, I guess. 
Aren’t you dreadfully warm in here?” 

She got up and opened the outside door. 
“Hullo, Mr. Dobbs!” she called cheerily to the 
| bent little baggage-master who was tramping up 
and down the platform, flapping his elbows to 
keep warm. 

“Poor old man!” 
**He’s all used up, and I’m afraid they’re 
going to discharge him soon. He makes mistakes, 
you know—gets the checks and the freight 
mixed up. I shut my ears when the freights 





Now she much dis- | 
to know. Being fond of her, he would some- | liked any meddling with her claws, and so J, in| | stop here, the conductors swear at him so. When 
times roll over and over with her, a sport which 
she evidently enjoyed; but now and then she | 
would bite him playfully, but so hard that he; 


had to yell, stout seaman though he was. 


she said, coming back to the | 


| advising her owner that he should clip them with | I’m not busy I go out and kind of look after | 


wire-nippers, told him he would need to be very | | things for him, and I guess I’ve saved him two | 


cautious, and be content to cut one claw a day, | or three scrapes. 
kill him not to be pottering round this 


After such an occurrence he would punish 
her by avoiding her for a day or so, and 
then she would utter what we spoke of as 
her “‘love-call,”? for an hour or more, until 
he came and was “good friends” once 
more. 

This love-call is a very curious sound—a 
chirrup or musical whistle as if from the 
throat of a bird. When I first heard it her 
head and paws were in my lap, but I did 
not perceive the sound to be hers. 

“Where is the bird?” I asked her at- 
tendant sailor. 

“Bird be blowed. It’s the tiger,” said he. 

One evening when I went into the 
trunk-room for some clean clothing, I found 
Tiger seated near me on a barrel, and as I 
stooped to unlock my trunk, her strong 
paws clasped me around the neck from 
behind, and her hot breath panted in my 
ear. I dared not move; her claws were 
sharp, and I knew they would press in terribly if | seizing chances when she was asleep or very | 
I tried to put her away; I could only think, | quiet; but she made no objection whatever to | 
“What will be, will be.” Then she laid her soft | the clipping, and he cut them all at one time. 
muzzle against my cheek, and her hold relaxed. | Evidently she had the good sense to understand 
After that I had little fear of my friend. that his purpose was her benefit. 

At the Marine Hotel they kept her chained, by | Ladies were playing with Tiger when I left | 
a light iron chain sixteen feet long, to an iron | the hotel. She would then eat beef gently from 
stake in the courtyard so that she could roll in the | the hand, though at first it was unsafe to be near | 
grass, lie on the veranda, or go to bed under | her when she was feeding. In short, kindness 
arches safely sheltered from rain or wind. Here | had quite tamed her, and I saw every reason to | 
I had much opportunity for studying her pecu- | believe that Waterston, the naturalist, is right in 
liarities. saying that pumas, reared gently with human 

She cannot mew, as a domestic cat does, but | beings, will, when mature, let children ride on 
she purrs very gruffly, though never for more | their backs. 
than a short time. The pupils of her eyes do not | When I hear of tamed lions, tigers and other 
contract to an upright slit like those of the house | great cats that have turned savagely on their 
cat, but are round in all lights. She is fond of | keepers, I blame the men more than the beasts. 
water; loves to lie out on the grass during a| The poor creatures have, probably, been ill 
shower; rolls in the puddles after rain, and will | treated; or else they have gone insane from 





TIGER. 





depot. He’s been baggage master more 
than forty years. 
go out and see if your trunk is checked all 
right—Oh, there’s my call!” and she ran 
back to her machine. 

Mrs. Perry looked after her with a 
pleasant pity in her round face. ‘Then she 
took another sidewise glance at the other 
passengers. 

“There’s lots of things and folks to be 


Poor old fellow! it’ll almost | 


pitied in this world,” she was thinking. | 
“Celia Hodgkins looks like oneof ’em, and 


that pindling little girl’s another. They 


don’t either of ’em look as if they’d had | 


half food enough. Celia’s cloak is dreadful 


thin, too, and her bonnet’s rusty. I wonder | 


where she’s going? 
that I know of, so she can’t be going to 
Thanksgiving. 
where she got her ticket to—I heard her 
asking for it. Sounds like a factory place. 
Good land! I hope Celia Hodgkins aint going to 
work in a factory! She couldn’t stand it. I’m 
kind o’ afraid that’s it, though. I s’pose she’s 


| poor, and she'd work to a shadow before she’d 


come on the town for help. Poor Celia! She 
was always dreadful proud-spirited, and gracious 
knows she never had anything to be proud- 
spirited over! There’s the train a-whistlin’ now 


| over to the bend!” 


Mrs. Elnathan Perry drew her shawl around 
her ample shoulders and pinned it with a great 
pin. She grasped her hand-satchel and hurried 
to the door as though a moment's waste of time 
might be disastrous. She was a large, plump 
woman, and her comfortable clothes and smooth, 
cheerful face showed that she was well endowed 
with worldly comforts. Everybody knew that 
Elnathan Perry left his wife “‘well off.” 


She hasn’t any folks | 


Leverton’s Mills—that’s | 


| underclothing. 


The fence wasn’t moved to my side, 


| either !”” 


| 


“HE air within the little box of a) 


} an’ the peppermints for Joe’s 


She gave an impatient twist to her bonnet- 
strings. 

“Line fences have made more trouble than 
they’re worth, a thousand times over !’ 

The train came pufting and rattling into sight. 
The shabby little telegraph girl tapped on the 
window and nodded a pleasant good-by as Mrs. 
Perry passed. Celia Hodgkins and the little girl 
came out of the waiting-room and hurried toward 
one of the cars—not the one Mrs. Perry was 
entering, though the conductor waved them to 
that one a minute later, and they found them- 
selves sitting just behind her when the train 
started. The child threw a kiss to Mr. Dobbs. 

“That’s because he’s crooked and aint going to 
ride on the cars,” she said, in her high, clear 
little voice. 

The car was stuffy and dingy, and the shifting 
view from the window was bleak and bare with 
all November’s barrenness; but the child was 
delighted, and chattered on unceasingly. 

The afternoon wore on, and Mrs. Perry dozed 
and lunched, and thought with anxious careful- 
ness of the hens she was afraid the boy would 
forget to feed, and the cactus in the parlor 
window that she forgot to speak about, and Mrs. 
Bennet might forget to water with the rest! 
When she got out at “the city’? she had almost 
forgotten Celia Hodgkins and the line fence that 
divided them. 

Her brother was walling for her, and took her 
check. 

“It isn’t a trunk,” she explained. “It’s just 
my valise. I thought 1 wouldn’t need only my 
bonbazine and extra collars and a nightgown— 
babies. I haven’t 
forgotten them !” 

Mrs. Perry’s face shone with delighted antici- 
pation. It was a pleasant thing to sit there in 
the big waiting-room and think about the wel- 
come all ready for her just up a few blocks and 
round a few corners. The “babies’’ would be 
there waiting, too, for Joe’s family always came 
early and stayed late. Mrs. Perry wondered 
how much the babies had grown. Presently her 
brother came back with the valise. 

“Ts that yours?” he asked, swinging it up on 
the seat beside her. “It’s your check all right, 


| but I thought it didn’t look quite natural.” 


“Oh, that’s mine, I guess, Ezra; but the rail- 
road folks have banged it up dreadfully, seems to 
me. I oiled it up the last thing. Serves me 
right, though, for being so lazy! I ought to have 


| fetched it in my hand.” 


|a lonely old woman? 


Don’t you want me to) 
| point the child piped down, 


They went out to the street corner and waited 
for a car. Ten minutes later Mrs. Perry was 
being smothered in hugs and kisses. 

“Bless me!” she gasped. ‘‘Isn’t this good for 
Look at these precious 
babies—they’ve grown like weeds in a fence- 
corner! Little Joe’s up to my elbow, an’ 
Lucretia’s so fat that it’s filled up all her 
dimples.” 

“Did you ’member to bring some peppermints, 
Aunt Perry?” 

“We're a-goin’ to have five kinds of pie and 
three puddin’s for Thanksgivin’ —” 

“An’ two turkey . an’ stuffin’ enough to—to—” 

“To stuff you!’ laughed Grandpa Ezra, 
picking little roly-poly Lucretia up and setting 
her on the mantelpiece, from which vantage- 
““Where’s the pepy- 
mints, auntie?’ 

“T have ’em in my valise. I'll go an’ get "em 
right away. Where’d you put my valise, Ezra?” 

“It’s up in your old room,” Mrs. Ezra said. 
“I thought you might like to go up and rest a 
little before tea.’ 

She went up-stairs with Mrs. Perry, and left 
her at the door of the pleasant spareroom. The 
valise was just inside, and Mrs. Perry set it on a 
chair and fumbled with the straps. 

“T never saw anything like the reckless way 
those baggagemen abuse things! An’ the lock’s 
broken, too, I do declare!” 

The straps were limp and old, and nothing 
loath to yield their feeble hold, and the bag dpened 
with a little jerk. Mrs. Perry took one look at 
the contents, and then sat back in astonishment. 

“Bless my stars!”’ she ejaculated. 

She lifted a garment between her thumb and 
finger and held it out before her. It was a 
child’s little, worn, patched nightgown. There 
was some old-fashioned tatting around the neck, 
and Mrs. Perry mechanically examined it with a 
tatting-maker’s curiosity. ‘The stitch was com- 
plicated and graceful. Mrs. Perry’s practised 
eye took in all the twists and loops at a glance, 
and then she drew a long, whistling breath. 

“Well, I never! If that isn’t my own stitch 
that I made up out of my own head and never 
taught to anybody, then I’m not Martha Wiggin 
Perry! I'd know that stitch if I saw it on the 
Tsar of Russia’s nightgown !” 

She went back and took out some of the other 
things. They were mostly a child’s things—two 
or three print dresses and a meagre array of 
A home-made doll and a little 


The train was not in sight, and Mrs. Perry | picture-book or two were among them. Mrs. 
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Perry laid them in a pile; then she lifted out a 
woman’s dress. 

“That’s Celia Hodgkins’s dress! I helped her 
make it when it was new. She wore it for a 
travellin’ dress when she was married, though 
she didn’t travel anywhere but across the street. 
It’s dreadful faded now, but I know it as well as 
I do that trimming.” 

One of Joe’s babies was fumbling at the door- 
knob, trying to get in, but Mrs. Perry did not 
notice it. 

“T know how that tatting came there,”’ she 
said, half-aloud. “I gave it to Celia to trim her 
wedding fixin’s with. That’s how! An’ she’s 
kept it nice all this time for the little girl.” 
She put on her glasses to look at it closer. 

Suddenly she started guiltily. ‘Good land! 


What am I doing? It’s none of my business | 


meddling with Celia Hodgkins’s clothes! It’s 
Celia Hodgkins’s valise, an’ she’s got mine this 
minute. That’s Amasa Dobbs’s work, mixing 
up our checks—the little telegraph woman said 
he’d done it before.” 

But Mrs. Perry did not get up. She sat 
among Celia Hodgkins’s clothes and looked at 
them through misty spectacles. ‘ 

“Poor Celia! Poor Celia! She didn’t have a 
fair chance at all. And we used to be just like 
sisters before they ran that line fence in betwixt 
us. Why, she stood up with me and I stood up 
with her when we were married, and—and she 
watched with my Bennie the night he died!’ 

Mrs. Perry locked hands over her knee and 
swayed gentiy back and forth. 

“Celia’s a good deal younger than I am one 
way, and one way she’s a good dealolder. She’s 
had a sight of trouble, and now she has nobody 
left but that pindling little girl, and they’ve gone 
away to work in a factory! I feel it in my bones 
that they have. Leverton’s Mills—of course 
that’s it! And they haven’t enough clothes in 
that bag to keep a mosquito warm!” 

“Auntie! -Aunt Perry! Supper’s ready! 
Supper’s ready !” came up in childish voices. 

Mrs. Perry rose with sudden twinges in her 
joints and limped down to the dining-room. She 
had to explain about the peppermints and the 
wrong valise, but she said nothing about the 
night-dress. She sat at the table but could not 
eat. She was thinking about Celia. 

“Well,” she said,.suddenly, “I might as well 
have it out and done with! I’m going home to 
Thanksgiving, Ezra.” ‘ 

There was an exclamation of dismay and a 
shout of contradiction from the children. 

“Yes,” she said, briskly, ‘I’ve thought of 
something I ought to have done, and something I 
hadn’t ought to have done years ago, and I’m 
going home to do it and wndo it before I can give 
any thanks. I couldn’t sit at this table and eat 
my turkey an’ cranberry sarce without choking, 
and it’s no use trying to. You’ve all got each 
other to eat with, an’ you don’t need me —” 

“But you won’t have any of the three puddings 
and the stuffing —’”’ 

“Or the sweet ’tatoes —” 

“Or the chicken-pie an’ gravy —’”’ 

Mrs. Perry laughed. ‘Oh yes, I shall, too— 
see if I don’t! I’m going to havea Thanksgiving 
at home, or every bit of a one I can stir up ina 
hurry.” 

“But it will be lonesome!” 
“No,” Mrs. Perry said, gently. 
it won’t be lonesome, to speak of.” 

‘There were only two days more before Thanks- 
giving day, and she insisted upon starting away 
that night. 

“I’ve got to,” she laughed. “I’ve got to go 
and get my nightgown and carry the other folks 
theirs! Where’s Leverton’s Mills, Ezra?” 

It proved to be a small manufacturing town 
not far off on a branch road. 

At half-past four the next afternoon crooked 
Mr. Dobbs and the little telegraph operator were 
a good deal surprised to see the two passengers 
and a half who had gone away the day before 
getting off the train together. Mrs. Perry held 
the little girl’s hand, and was smiling and talking 
with Celia Hodgkins over her shoulder. 

Mr. Dobbs looked up from under his bent 
shoulders with a kindly, quizzical glance. Mrs. 
Perry thrust a check into his hand. 

“It’s a turkey—get it quick, or the train may 
carry it off—there’s no knowing!” She held her 
valise in her hand until the telegraph girl took it 
kindly from her, saying, ““Why didn’t you check 
it? It’s so heavy!” 

“Check it!” exclaimed Mrs. Perry. ‘No, I 
don’t intend to check any more valises—but I 
checked the turkey. I’d rather lose him than my 
bombazine and nightgown, for if worst came to 
worst, we could give thanks over a rooster. 
There he comes!” 

Mr. Dobbs was sidling toward them with a 

. huge gobbler swathed in newspapers and twines. 
Mrs. Perry and the thin little girl went to meet 
him. 

“Isn’t he a monster?” gasped Mr. Dobbs, out 
of breath. 

“Yes,” Mrs. Perry said, patting the turkey’s 
fat sides proudly. ‘“He’s a twenty-pounder 
pretty nigh, and one of his drumsticks and a 
slice of his stuffing belongs to you, Amasa Dobbs, 
and a big helping of white meat to her,” nodding 
over her shoulder toward the shabby little tele- 
graph operator. 

“I’m going to stop on the way home an’ get 
Paul Martin to promise to come over and take 
your place for you Thanksgiving morning, so 


“No, [ guess 


THE YOUTH’ 


you can eat with us. He’s home on a vacation, 
| and he knows how to do telegraphing, too. And 
| we'll have dinner early, so that he can get home 
| to his dinner. So that’s all settled. Come, little 
| girl! Come, Celia!” 

| It is not at all needful to tell how the twenty- 
pound turkey fulfilled his mission in the world 
with perfect satisfaction to everybody, or how 
the shabby little operator and crooked Mr. Dobbs 
went back to Dobbs’s Depot with new courage 
}and warmth in their hearts. But we might 
perhaps tell how the child, in her little patched 
nightgown, that Thanksgiving night put her 
small, thin arms round Mrs. Perry’s neck and 
whispered, “‘Can’t we stay forever ’n’ ever ’n’ 
ever ?” 

Only a curious little mouse in the wall could 
have heard Mrs. Perry’s answer, but the child 
went off to sleep quite satisfied. 

ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 
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The Swamp Angel. 
AW, child! aren’t you tired of that 


“Why, I’ve told about the Swamp 
Angel no telling how often!” 
Then without further objection she 
knitted her needle out and began: 

“Tt was when I was fifteen—going on sixteen— 
in early fall, in 1820. We had been in Ohio five 
years; we moved from Connecticut, and were 
settled in the northern part of Ohio, the 
Western Reserve it is called. 

‘Father had gone to mill that day, twenty 
miles away, to where the city of Cleveland 
now stands, and he was not coming back for 
three days; and I was all the chore-boy he 
had to leave about the place, for mother had 
just no health at all. It was chills and fever, 
fever and chills with poor mother; so she 
was not able to do very much, and some 
days nothing whatever. 

“The first day all went well, but that 
night mother had one of her hardest chills, 
and the next morning she was too weak to 
get up. TIT raked open the coals and made 
her a cup of herb tea, and then built the fire 
and went out milking; but the two cows 
were not at the barn. They had broken out 
of the yard in the night, and I could barely 
see them, away over in the edge of the woods, 
more than quarter of a mile away. 

“A great chase I had to get them back 
again, and then 1 had the milk to care for 
afterward. When I got into the house 
mother had fallen asleep again; so I thought 
I'd let her rest a bit longer while I’d feed the 
pigs and turkeys. But I found our best 
brood of young turkeys had strayed away, so 
I had to run and race after them another 
half-hour or more. 

“Finally I got them all up and everything 
fed, and went in feeling quite likea conqueror 
at my good luck, when the worst thing of all 
had happened—the fire had gone out! 

“That wasn’t much, you think? But there 
was no such thing as a match in those days! 
And father’d taken our only flint and steel 
for striking fire. Not a spark of fire left— 
What was I to do? Fire we must have. 
Excepting a bit of corn-cake and a few cold-boiled 
potatoes and a slice of ham, there wasn’t a thing 
cooked in the house. 

‘‘Mother woke up when I came in and looked 
at the fireplace, and saw no smoke and no coals, 
and looked distressed. But all she said was, ‘Is 
there any fire in sight? Maybe you can fetch a 
brand from a log, or a stump from some clearing 
fire,’ and so I went out and looked round for 
smoke in every direction. Never a streak of it! 
The heavy rains had not left enough for a 
smudge. 

‘But we must have fire!’ said mother, ‘or 
there won’t be anything for father to eat when 
he gets back.’ 

***Nor anybody alive to meet him,’ I said. ‘Of 
course I must fetch fire, mother. I'll go to 
Uncle Silas Good’s and get some.’ 

** “Why, it’s all of three miles to Uncle Silas’s, 
and all the way through an unbroken forest,’ said 
mother. 

““*But we must have fire,’ I said, ‘and the 
sooner I start the sooner I’ll get back; but I 
hate to leave you, mother, and you are so 
weak.’ 

**But there’s no other way. I can get on 
alone; you need not be anxious about me,’ mother 
said, and so I started, and took the iron bake- 
kettle to bring the fire in. 

“Tt was a beautiful bright day, and the woods 
were sweet with early fall odors, and I was 
thinking maybe I could stop for a half-hour 
with my cousins, Jane and Nancy, for we did 
not often meet. 

“About half-way to Uncle Silas’s place I came 
to the foot of a hill down in a little sort of gully, 
where there was a small stream, and beyond this 
was a piece of swamp. We used to cross the 
swamp by a sort of ridge that made a good foot- 
path, and we crossed the stream to the path by a 
couple of old logs that served as a bridge. 

**But now the logs were gone! The rains had 
swollen the stream and carried them away! 

“Of course I might possibly have waded across, 
though the water was high, but I didn’t want to. 
The bottom was very soft and it might be boggy— 





yet?” said Grandmother Rawson. | 


S COMPANION. 


I couldn’t be sure how deep I’d sink in mud, 
so I picked my way down-stream, along the 
bank, hoping to find a crossing. At last I 
came to one of the logs grounded in a narrow 
| place in such a shape that I was sure I could 
| eross there. This log was the trunk of a tree, 
| quite crooked and slender at one end. 

“With my sunbonnet dangling on one arm, I 
clapped my kettle upon my head, in order to 
| leave my hands free to balance myself. Then I 
| went edging along sideways carefully enough, 
| and had almost reached the farther end of the 
log, wlien it tipped, and into the water I slid up 
to my armpits. Away went my bonnet down- 
stream, my kettle went sidewise and filled and 
sank, and the log tipped back again to its 
place. . 

“T had a smart struggle, but I was strong, and 
made out to gain the bank and scrambled up 
through the bushes and briers and brambles. 

***Never cry for spilt milk,’ I said to myself. 
‘I'll borrow Aunt Betsy’s kettle, and when the 
water goes down I’ll manage some way to get 
ours.’ 

“On I went, leaping from root to root, to stump 
or hummock, till I had almost reached the foot- 
path, when I made a long jump, landed on what 
had seemed a solid hummock, and plunging up to 
my knees in mud and water. 

**At once I knew I was in a bog hole, for it 
seemed as if some one was pulling at my feet, 
and I felt my body sinking in soft mud and 
slime. Instantly I was in the wildest terror. 





























GOING FOR FIRE. 


You cannot imagine the dreadful feeling of the 
suction of the bog on my feet and legs. 

“T lifted one and found the other sinking ; then 
I madly tried to pull that up, and so pushed 
the other down more deeply than ever. I did 
this because it was natural to do; the terrible 
sinking of the lower foot foreed me to thrust 
them both up and down one after the other. 

**But all at once I stood still, realizing my folly. 
Perhaps with both feet down I should not be 
drawn lower into the mire. 

**I waited with the cold line of the water nearly 
at my waist. I tried not to believe that the cold 
line was rising, and that I only felt my wet 
clothing. But there was as if a little movement 
of the mud and water; some air-bubbles came 
up. The cold line was an inch higher already! 
Impossible to doubt it. I began beating the 
water desperately with my arms, and trying to 
twist myself in the hole where my feet were 
stuck like a post. 

‘‘Now I was almost crazed, not so much with 
the certainty that death was near as with the 
sickness of my bodily senses at the thought of 
being sucked down into that grimy pool of ill- 
smelling filth. To think of its filling my mouth 
and nose, eyes, ears—it was most horrible. 

“Tn one of the most violent struggles to extend 
myself, my left hand touched something hard. I 
looked closer and saw that an almost sunken log 
was barely more than arm’s length away. By 
the most desperate efforts, 1 managed to just 
touch it with the tip of my middle finger, and 
that was all I could do. This seemed enough to 
stop my sinking farther. 

“But soon the outstretched arm, with the one 
finger pressing down hard, began to ache. Soon 
the ache was sharp torture, but still I strained 
the muscles in desperate clutch at the log; but I 
saw that my arm would soon give out—it was 
weakening, I was sinking again. It seemed as 
if a ton’s weight were on my chest, and cold 
sweat poured off my face and neck. 

“With all the force I could muster, I hallooed. 
Not a sound could I hear in the silence that 





followed my shout, except the faint cheeping of 
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some little bird, and the least rustling of leaves, 
and a certain oozing sound in the mud about me, 
a sound so faint that I could not be sure it was 
really a sound. 

“Then my mind flew from my own trouble 
to mother’s. She was alone, she would watch 
through the long night for my return ; what would 
become of my mother? She would begin to feel 
anxious before dusk; and long before dusk all 
would be over with me. 

“My father! If he should find mother dead 
when he got home! If he should never know 
what had become of me! Most likely he would 
think I had been carried away by Indians. My 
thought of the agony of my parents set me to 
struggling furiously again. 

**At length I made out to get three fingers upon 
the log, and I dug my nails frantically into the 
rough bark; but it was hardly possible that I 
could hold out long, for my arm was rapidly 
weakening. 

“If I could only leave some sign for father! 
Something to save him from the grief of thinking 
I was forced to live as a squaw! I untied my 
apron with my free hand, and worked it up out 
of the mire, and threw it at the nearest hummock. 
But it was heavy with mud; it fell short, and 
soon sank out of sight. I screamed and cried to 
see it vanishing slowly as my head must before 
very long. 

“A sudden thought flashed to me. My gold 
beads! My grandmother’s last gift, and my 
dearest treasure. I took them off—how, I don’t 

know. I actually kissed them, I remem- 
ber. They were my last hope. With all my 
might I flung them toward a drooping branch 
on which a bird was cheeping innocently. 
As the little gray creature flew away, the 
beads caught the branch and swung from a 
slender, low-hanging twig, glinting brightly 
in the sun as they moved to and fro. The 
beads could tell my story! 

‘*My mind was never so clear as it became 
then. I thought of everything. I planned 
fifty escapes, only to feel despair because not 
one of them could be carried out. 

“I was still slowly sinking. My armpits 
were almost in water. I could feel the 
ascent of the cold line. Oh! for the liberty 
of the deer that bounded along the path—I 
heard him splash into the stream below. A 
squirrel chattered invisibly, and rabbit after 
rabbit loped along the edge of the swamp. 

“T can see now, as if it were only a 
moment ago, every motion, and every tilt of 
the head of a little brown bird that had come 
back to its twig and now seemed dividing its 
interest between me and the necklace. I see 
the yellow leaves that wavered down in the 
sunlit forest aisles. Sometimes they drifted 
from on high and fluttered about my head. 

“The slow force at my feet seemed drawing 
more quickly now. My shoulders were almost 
covered. I fell to wondering whether the 
ooze would come over my mouth more speedily 
if I held my head up straight or let it lie 
back. To experiment I let my back hair 
settle in the water, and looked up at the clear 
September sky. Then suddenly all was dark 
as pitch. 

*‘Had I gone under completely? I didn’t 
know; I must have lost consciousness for a 
little while. The next I knew was that 

something was pulling at my shoulders and arms ; 
but somehow I cared nothing at all about it. I 
did not even take the trouble to open my eyes. 

“Then something pulled at my feet and legs. 
Between the forces I thought I should be pulled 
in two. I think I groaned a little from the pain 
it made in my back, and again I lost conscious- 
ness, for the next I knew, I felt light as a thistle- 
down, and seemed to be floating in mid air. I had 
a notion that I had died, and was passing into 
another world. Then I seemed to be flying 
through a place so cold that I felt as if freezing, 
and everything was dark all this time. 

“By and by I perceived a faint light, and 
partly opened my eyes. There were leaves and 
trees and sunshine, ‘just as in our world,’ I 
thought; then there was a dim, hazy view of a 
figure like my mother. I shut my eyes again, but 
presently I realized that something hot was being 
poured into my mouth. My eyes then came 
wide open, and there, in truth, was my mother, 
bending over me and erying! 

“T couldn’t speak, and realized nothing more, 
until, after awhile, I was suddenly aware that a 
man, a stranger, was in the room, and that a fire 
was crackling cheerfully on our hearth, and then 
I didn’t know much more until the next morning, 
for mother said I slept heavily most of the time. 

“The truth was that a son of a dear friend of 
my father’s had come on from Connecticut to 
join our little colony, had spent the night at 
Uncle Silas’s, and was on his way to my father’s, 
when, as he was coming along through the woods, 
he saw the glitter of my beads dangling on the 
twig, and stopped in surprise. The next thing 
he saw was my face there in the mud, looking for 
all the world as if it were a dead face. What to 
do he didn’t know, until he saw a large limb that 
had been lopped off from a tree. He seized it, 
and threw it across so that one end rested upon 
my log, and the other upon tolerably firm ground, 
and then he set to work to pull me out. 

“How he ever did it is more than I know; but 
anyway he got me out, and here I am.” 

Grandmother at this point smiled softly to 
herself, her cheeks growing quite rosy and young 
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THE YOUTH'S 


again as she fondled the gold beads upon her | children into a “defiled English,” which must 


neck—those very beads—in a dreamy fashion. 


lower the thinking, and degrade the whole mental 


“But the young man, grandma, what about caliber of the generation that is coming on. 


him?” I asked. 

She roused up with a little laugh: 

“Why, you know, child, as well as I do—I’ve 
told you that part a hundred times; the young 


man became your grandfather—and he used to 


call me his ‘Swamp Angel.’” 
a S. Tl. GREEN. 


— .e—___—— 


The Faults of American Children. 
Their Causes and Their Cure. 
By the Right Rev. Bishop Doane. 


HE faults of children are the faults of 
men and women in miniature; and 
the faults of American children are 
the diminutive of the faults of 
American men and women. They 

derive them by inheritance, or they get them by 

imitation. What are these faults in detail? 

A dear boy of whom I asked the question, 
“What do you think are your faults?” said 
slowly and deliberately, ‘“Thoughtlessness, dis- 
obedience and rudeness.” I should put the 
category in this way: Disrespect and irreverence ; 
self-indulgence in speech and life; careless and 
slipshod ways of talking; and headlong heedless- 
ness and hurry. 

There is much meaning, and there are many 
meanings, in the act of our Lord, which set a 
little child in the midst of His disciples. 

First of all, of course, was the avowed purpose 
of holding before all men, for imitation, the 
childlike spirit, with all its graces and gifts which 
make children lovely ; and the fairest features of 
their inborn characteristics,—humility, affection- 
ateness, trustfulness, quick sympathies, the spirit 
to learn, religiousness, reality, sincerity, courage, 
and hope and truth. 

More than this, He meant to teach us the place 
of the child in the family, for the child’s sake 
and for the family’s sake. But this needs 
explanation. 

The foreign habit of separating and setting 
apart the children from the heart of family life, 
of their assignment to nurses and governesses 
with a now and then “‘look at’ from the parents, 
is, though somewhat fashionable, not widespread 
among us, I am glad to say. Perhaps we have 
gone to the other extreme, of allowing children to 
occupy and usurp too mud the interest and 
attention of the household. 

But it is needful for the child’s development 
that it should grow up in the atmosphere of love 
and under the watchful eye, which carefully 
studies the varieties of disposition that distinguish 
children from each other, and demand diversity 
of discipline. Again, it is needful for the family 
to get the controlled carefulness of conduct and 
expression which ought to be the outcome of the 
habitual presence of a child. Their long ears 
and sharp eyes are the very best restraint upon 
the manners and speech of their elders. 

The old heathen legend, ‘‘Let nothing foul to 
ear or eye cross this threshold, inside of which 
is a boy,” is the keynote of this suggestion. 





“The Standard of Reverence.’’ 


The modern perversion of the idea of American 
democracy breeds disrespect. It is a perversion. 
That we have no “king to honor” does not mean 
that ‘the powers that be” have neither dignity 
nor honor. 

The wrangles of parties, the personalities of 
politics, the frequent changes of administrations, 
the coarse criticism of those in authority, the 
vulgar violence of the partisan press, fill the air 
with disrespect. And at home, where the fifth 
commandment ought to be impressed and insisted 
on, we are too free and easy about discipline, 
about our relations with children and with each 
other, to keep the standard up, of the reverence 
due to age and to authority. 

Over and above this, the careless use of sacred 
words; caricatures of and about the Bible; the 
loose keeping of Sunday ; the neglect of church- 
going, of family worship and of the grace at 
meals, undermine the foundation of reverence 
for God, on which alone all real respectfulness 
can rest. 

Our children are too luxurious and self-indul- 
gent. They begin where their parents leave off. 
What were luxuries to us are necessities to them. 
In books, in dress, in food, in modern methods 
of learning,—where the teacher does all the 
work,—in all their ideas and expectations they 
are spoiled. 

They do not ‘endure hardness ;” they bear no 
“burdens in their youth.” They learn neither 
self-reliance nor self-control; and with neither 
minds nor muscles developed, they are in training, 
through oversensitive nerves, for dissipation, 
effeminacy, hysteria and good-for-nothingness. 

Why English should survive another genera- 


tion, as a noble speech, is hard to see. The | 
popularity of slang, the false counterfeits of 


language in the current writings of noveis and 
newspapers, the uncorrected mispronunciations, 
the careless slurring of syllables, the neglect of 
the standard English classies, like Scott and 
Wordsworth, and the substitution for them of 
nonsense verses and morbid melodramas about 
childhood, written in sloppy and sentimental 
sentences, are tending to corrupt the language of 


Further, the high pressure of life, the “‘record- 


| breakings” of ocean travel, the false standard of 





speed in everything, from a horse to a typewriter, 
the rush of modern living, are begetting in chil- 
dren a spirit of headlong haste. This means 
heedlessness, the doing nothing really well, lack 
of ease in manners, of composure of character, of 
steadiness and moderation; from which must 
grow restlessness, instability, poor work, discon- 
tent and failure. 

Is it not time to remember that children area 
heritage ‘and gift that cometh from the Lord; 
that they are given to us, by Him, as Moses was, 
by the king’s daughter, “Take this child and nurse 
it for ME;” that the first thought of men and 
women, to whom the precious gift and the great 
responsibility of a child is given, should be in the 
form and words of Manoah’s prayer, “‘How shall 
we order the child and how shall we do unto 
him ?” 
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Wall Street, 


And the Great Stock Exchange. 


TARTING from the 
Battery, at the ex- 
treme southerly end 
of New York City, 
a walk of six or 
seven hundred yards 
up Broadway brings 
us to the corner of a 
narrow but hand- 
some street called 
Wall Street, which 
thousands of people 
in the United States 
honestly believe to 
be “the wickedest 
place in America ;” 
a veritable den of 
unrighteous mam- 
mon, where specula- 
tors and greedy, 
unscrupulous capi- 
talists congregate to gamble in stocks and to lay 
plans and hatch plots to rob the public. 

Gray old Trinity Church, with its knobbed 
and weather-beaten spire, stands opposite the 
end of the street; and as we turn to look down 
the well-known thoroughfare, the unpretentious 
little gable of the Wall Street Stock Exchange is 
in plain sight. On the other hand stands the 
United States Subtreasury; a few steps 
farther on is the antique Assay Building, 
and still farther eastward the Custom- 
House. 

In front of the Subtreasury stands a 
colossal bronze statue of Washington, mark-_ 
ing the spot where the first President of 
the United States took the oath of office. 

The land on Wall Street and on Broad- 
way near by is not surpassed in value by 
any in the United States. To buy a piece 
one would first have to carpet it with ten- 
dollar bills, and he would still need several 
large rugs of twenty-dollar bills to make his 
title clear. This enormous price which 
must be paid for land is responsible for the 
loftiness of the buildings which rise on 
every side, one of them to a height of 
twenty-one stories, and several others to a 
height almost as great. They have expanded 
vertically because the land was too valuable 
to let them expand horizontally. Such are 
some of the substantial surroundings of 
the famous Exchange. 

There is hardly a boy or girl in the whole 
country who has not heard of Wall Street ; 
and it is probable that many have heard 
much about it which is wholly incorrect. 
The false statements and misapprehensions 
are partly due to a misunderstanding of the 
business done there. 

To make the matter as simpleas possible, 
let us suppose that Mr. Smith wants to 
build a railroad from Greenville to Marsh- 
field. It will costa million dollars. He 
has only ten thousand. After obtaining 
permission from the legislature of his state, 
he has printed what he calls “certificates 
of stock’ in the Greenville & Marshfield 
Railroad, and then offers that stock 
for sale at one hundred dollars a share. 








COMPANION. 


investment, and other people would be glad to | 
pay more than one hundred dollars a share for it. | 
Perhaps some of the stockholders of the road, 

being pressed for cash, or wanting to use their 

principal for other business, are willing to sell. 

How can those who want to buy, find sellers, and 

those who want to sell, find buyers? That is the | 
question which Wall Street, or rather the Stock | 
Exchange in Wall Street, answers. It brings 

buyer and seller together. 


The Investor and His Agents. 


In strict point of fact, then, the Wall Street 
Stock Exchange, simply as such, is a national 
necessity, and has a perfectly legitimate purpose. 
If abolished by law, or destroyed by mob violence, | 
its complement or some form of financial exchange | 
would take its place; for the stock of numerous | 
railroads, mines and other great corporate under- | 
takings, to the amount of many billions of 
dollars, is owned by thousands of different | 
persons scattered, not only over the whole of this | 
country, but over foreign countries as well; and 
there must needs be some place where these 
securities can be bought, sold or exchanged. 

When conspiracies to raise the price of bread- 
stuffs, coal, ete., by creating “corners” are 
formed by speculators, such schemes may justly | 
be limited by law. The Stock Exchange, in fact, 
more frequently acts to break up and destroy 
such combinations than to promote them. 

Since the owners and holders of stocks often 
reside far from New York, it is not convenient | 
for them to come to the Exchange whenever they 
are obliged to sell, or may wish to buy; few of 
them, indeed, have “seats” there. They there- 
fore employ stock-brokers who live in New York 
to act as their agents and to buy or sell for them. | 
The members of the Exchange, indeed, are 
mostly brokers who buy and sell for owners who | 
never themselves appear on the Exchange. 

As at present organized, the Stock Exchange | 
consists of eleven hundred and forty members, | 
whose names are printed on tablets set into the 
wall of the lofty room. The price of member- 
ship, or fee for a “‘seat’”’ on the floor, is from 
twenty-two thousand to thirty-two thousand | 
dollars. No person is eligible to membership | 
who cannot give proof that he is worth money | 
enough to ensure solvency and the ability to | 
fulfil his contracts. 

The “‘floor” itself is a spacious T-shaped hall, 
surrounded in part by galleries for spectators, 
and having two entrances, one from Wall Street, | 
the other from Broad Street. At the sides are 
numerous telegraph and telephone stalls, which 
enable the brokers to communicate with their | 




















PANIC ON THE STOCK EXCHANGE, 
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believes that the price of stocks is going to fall, 
and so is inclined, for the time being, to sell; and 
who accordingly works to make the price of 
stocks fall, his interest being to make them go as 
low as possible; and the term “bull” applies to 
an operator who believes that prices are going to 
be higher, and so readily buys all that the “‘bear” 
wishes to sell. The “‘bear’’ is figured as using 
his claws to pull prices down, and the “‘bull” his 
horns to toss them up. 

But it is in times of financial distress and 
panic that Wall Street becomes the storm-centre 
of the national monetary disturbance. With the 
prices of securities falling rapidly, the alarmed 
holders whose entire fortunes are imperilled rush 
to the Exchange to sell before the prices go any 
lower. Once witnessed, the scene on the floor 
of the Exchange in such a crisis will never be 
forgotten; as, for example, the panic on the 
memorable “Black Friday,” during President 
Grant’s administration. 

Almost as disastrous to hundreds who hold or 
deal in stocks was ‘“‘Blue Friday,” the twentieth 
of last December, following President Cleveland’s 
Venezuelan message of the seventeenth. The 
message was construed as a menace to England, 
and was for a time believed to presage war with 
that country. 


When Great Fortunes Melted Away. 


Rightly to apprehend the effect on the stock- 
market of the United States of a war with Great 
Britain, it must be borne in mind that American 
stocks to the amount of fully a billion of dollars 
are held by foreigners, mostly Englishmen; also 
that Americans are borrowers of English capital 
in large amounts, on what are termed “call 
loans,”’ that is, loans which can be recalled at 
any time, like promissory notes given on demand. 

In England, too, it was at first believed that 


| war might result from the Venezuelan contro- 


versy. English holders of American stocks, 
therefore, made haste to sell them, knowing that 
in the event of war these securities might prove 
valueless. For the same reason, English capital- 
ists began to call in their loans to Americans. 
Such was the situation in Wall Street on 
Friday, December the twentieth, when Chairman 
McClurg’s gavel fell and the business day opened. 
Already the galleries above the floor were packed 
with spectators; while the floor itself was full of 
members with anxious, excited faces. At once, 
about every post, there rose a roar of voices 
offering stocks for sale. Every one wanted 
ready money. The foreign banks with New 
York connections had ‘‘called’’ their loans. 
“Four hundred thousand shares of American 
stocks in London have been thrown on the 
market !” 

“The Rothschilds have withdrawn 
credits !” 

“Blank has drawn five hundred thousand 
dollars in gold from the Subtreasury !” 

“Every ounce of gold in the Treasury 
that can get insurance will go to Europe by 
the next steamers!” 

Such were some of the rumors that flew 
through the Exchange that morning. The 
holders of stocks were terror - stricken. 
Standing in the gallery, one could see the 
fear and the excitement grow. Every one 
seemed crazy to sell. In less than an hour 
two hundred and forty thousand shares of 
stock changed hands! Then those who 
had bought became frightened and sold at 
rates lower than they had paid ten minutes 
before! 

The Stock Exchange became a “bargain 
counter.”’ The firmest of securities could 
be had for prices that the day before would 
have been refused with scorn. 

Immediately the rate of interest for ready 
money began to rise very high. It had 
opened that morning at seven per cent., but 
went up like the mercury in a thermometer 
plunged into hot water. First ten per cent. 
was offered, then twenty, then thirty and 
forty! Then at one bound the rate went to 
eighty per cent., and one distressed firm 
offered to pay at the rate of ninety per cent. 
interest a year for a hundred thousand 
dollars! 

The scene on the floor surpassed all 
description. Bankers and brokers with 
hands full of telegrams pushed up to the 
stock posts to catch sight of the quotations ; 
and as each new set of figures appeared, 
groans and execrations burst forth. Some 


Let us suppose that ninety-nine other men | principals or partners at a distance. Behind a | shouted; others shrieked as if under the surgeon’s 


believe as Mr. Smith does, that the railroad will | rail on the Broad Street side are desks, at which | knife. 


The uproar was plainly audible on Broad 


be successful, and will make a reasonable profit sit the agents of foreign banking houses. At inter- Street, and beggars all words to describe. Men 


over its expenses. ‘They want to put their money 


vals on the ‘‘floor” stand posts,bearing the names 


where it will bring them some return, and each | of some of the stocks which are most largely 


of them, therefore, buys what is virtually one | bought and sold. 


hundred shares of the stock. 


Transactions in these stocks 
usually take place about these posts. Boys in 


Mr. Smith now has the money to build his | gray uniform act as pages, or errand-boys. 


railroad. The other men have the stock certifi- | 


cates, which represent the money they have paid in 


and which will be worth much or little, according | 


The business hours are from ten to three | 
o’clock, except on Saturdays, when the Exchange | 
closes at noon. The bits of paper which litter 


to whether or not the railroad pays a profit over | the floor so plentifully are merely fragments of 


the cost of running it. 
We will assume that, being well managed, it 


idly torn memoranda of sales or offers. 
When the stock-market is quiet or dull, perhaps 


who saw their entire fortunes shrivelling like 
paper in the fire, darted to and fro, wild-eyed, 
with white faces, or rushed zigzag through the 
crush to the fiercely jingling telephone stalls. 

Amidst it all, time and again, the doleful sound 
of the chairman’s gavel caused all to pause 
for an instant and listen, as if to a knell, while 
failure after failure of bankers and brokers was 
announced. 

It was “Black Friday” over again. The worst 
phase of the panic spent itself before three 


earns one hundred thousand dollars a year. | a hundred or more members may be seen walking | o’clock, however; German bankers began to 
Each of the one hundred men who together own | about, chatting, standing in groups around the | offer money at better rates, and cablegrams from 
it will thus receive one thousand dollars a year | stock posts or playing jocose pranks on one| London indicated that some of the earlier reports 


from the road, an interest of ten per cent. on the | 


money which he paid toward building it. 


another, for it is a jolly crowd. 
In Wall Street parlance the term “‘bear’ | 


had been exaggerated. None the less, the storm 
had left behind it a track of ruin and desolation 


Greenville & Marshfield stock, then, is a good| refers in a general way to a speculator who| in the fortunes of many who deult in stocks. 








the gratitude of his countrymen. This son of 
poor peasants died recently at the age of eighty- 
three, and his fame as a lexicographer and poet is 
secure. This example of an intelligent determi- 
nation to triumph over hindrances and to make the 
| most of one’s self is worth much to the world. 
There is such a thing as making opportunity, as 
the life of Ivar Aasen finely shows. 

Du Maurier’s career illustrates the 
prophet’s aphorism: ‘“The way of man is not in 
himself ; it is not in man that walketh to direct his 
steps.”’ His ambition as a boy was to become 
a great singer; but his father sent him toa 
laboratory that he might master chemistry. He 
went from thence to the studio of a painter, lost 
one eye, became an illustrator and won fame as 
Current Topics. the caricaturist of Punch. : 

: ’ An impulse, given by a friend, made him, 

Where the heart is right, there ” true | what he had never dreamt of being—a novelist. 
patriotism. This was said long ago, but it isa) “Peter Ibbetson” and “Trilby” are remarkable 
sound sentiment for this day and country. | considering that their author wrote them late in 
life. He had, however, been trained to write 

In the course of an address to some terse expressive English. He had to draw not 
of his people, a colored man said: “You hear a only the cartoons for Punch, but to write the one 
good deal about a new woman, but I tell you or two lines of text which explained the caricature. 
there is a new negro who is coming up in this hen he wrote and illustrated “The Martian,” 
country.” In an important sense, every man | now running in Harper’s Magazine, and closed 
who makes better use of his opportunities is a| 9 guecessful career by dying of heart failure, 
new man. A man of any color who is thus new “killed,” he said, “by popularity.” Does the 
will always be welcomed in his appropriate history of literature furnish a parallel ? 
sphere and work. 
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Prince Max of Saxony attracted atten- 
tion recently by taking Orders in the Roman 
Catholic Church, and entering upon parochial 
work in the Whitechapel slums of East London. 
It is now said that his church, St. Boniface, is 
being overrun by fashionable people from the West 
End, until there is hardly room for the poor, 
among whom the young nobleman desires to 
work. It is to be hoped that his helpful example 
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THE NOBLE NATURE. 


In small proportion we just beauties see. 
And in short measures life may perfect be. 
Ben Jonson. 
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Princeton’s Anniversary. 
The celebration of the sesquicentennial anni- 


will not be nullified by the foolishness of ‘‘tuft- 
hunters” or the idle curiosity of thoughtless 
seekers after sensation. 


versary of the founding of the College of New 
Jersey a few weeks ago was an event of very 
wide interest. The title ‘‘College of New Jersey” 


— is not, however, the name by which the institu- 

“The Dutch have taken Holland"’ | tion is most generally known. Princeton College 
isa jocular phrase, to be sure, but it veils deep is the commoner designation. Henceforth it is 
meanings. Eight hundred years ago less than | to be Princeton University. 
six hundred square miles of that country were| Reckoned by the European standard, a century 
Yeyond the reach of the tides. During these | anda half is not a very great term in the life of 
aight centuries, twelve thousand square miles of | an institution of learning, but in America few 
land have been “taken” from the ocean by dikes colleges date back to so remote an origin. Harvard 
and drainage; and now it is proposed, at a cost | is but a century older, and Harvard is almost 
of fifty million dollars, to drain a part of the old as the oldest English settlement in America. 
Zuyder Zee and add eight hundred square miles | Yale in Connecticut and William and Mary in 
to Holland’s present territory. That is the spirit| Virginia are also older than Princeton. To 
that makes nations. | Yale, in fact, the founding of Princeton may in a 
|measure be ascribed, since the New Jersey 
French Convention decreed the | College owed its origin to certain conflicts of 
adoption of the Republican calendar, which | opinion at New Haven. 
counted a period of ten days—a décade it was| The claim of Princeton on the respect and 
called—as a week. When the decree was pub-| interest of those who are without the immediate 
lished a witty man, seeing that the division was circle of her influence is a strong one. Her 
far from convenient, said: ‘‘It’s no good; it has | graduates are scattered over the entire country. 
two enemies who will never give in—the beard | She can assert a motherhood, direct or indirect, 
and the white shirt.” The wit knew that the| in some twenty-five younger institutions. Best 
laboring class would not only find nine consecu- of all, she has contributed a long list of eminent 
tive working days too many for them, but that | sons to the service of the country. 
their habit of shaving and putting on a clean | Of the fifteen college graduates who sat in the 
shirt every seventh day was too fixed for ay Constitutional Convention of 1787, nine were 
convention to eradicate. When Napoleon sup-| Princeton men. The list also includes one 
pressed the décade and restored the old week, | President, two Vice-Presidents, a Chief Justice 
the change met with universal approval. | and three Justices of the Supreme Court, twenty 

——— Cabinet officers, twenty-eight Goverxors, a hun- 
A campaign word that has done duty | dred and seventy-one Senators and Congressmen, 





The 





. . : | 
in this country for more than half a century is | 


“roorback.”’ It means a fiction concocted in one | 
political party in the hope of injuring another | 
party and designed to be put forth so late that | 
there will not be sufficient time before election 
day for counteracting any injurious effect that it | 
may have. The origin of the word was in the | 
name of a fictitious Baron Roorbach, the story of 
whose supposed travels was part of the campaign 
literature of the year 1844. The roorback is 
not a potent weapon nowadays. Indeed, it is 
pleasant to know that the roorback is sometimes 
a come-back—a boomerang. 

Longfellow has been called the uni- 
versal poet. A London editor recently remarked 
of English working-people: ‘Thousands can 
repeat some of his [Longfellow’s] poems who 
have never read a line of Tennyson, and 
probably never heard of Browning.” An Amer- 
ican has just given this testimony: he was 
travelling on a Mediterranean steamer, and 
Longfellow was mentioned. Six nationalities 
were represented by the passengers who recited 
selections from our poet. A Russian lady 
repeated the poem beginning, “I stood on the 
bridge at midnight.” An English captain return- 
ing from the Zulu war repeated “A Psalm of Life.” 
The captain of the steamer, who was an officer 
of the French navy, rendered “Excelsior” in 
broken English. Others united in this expressive 
tribute to one who sang for all lands in a 
language of the heart, that all can understand. 

A Norwegian boy was too poor to get a 
university education, but this fact did not dis- 
courage him. He was determined to learn and 
to make good use of what he learned. When 
eighteen years of age he became an itinerant 
teacher. He had a taste and talent for philolog- 
ical work. In time he had made a name by 
what he published. What he did for the Norwe- 


and a host of lesser officers. Her influence has 
always been particularly strong in the Middle 
and Southern States. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the domi- 
nant idea in the celebration should have been 
that of enlightened patriotism. President Cleve- 
land strongly urged, in his address, the claims of 
the whole country on its great seats of learning. 
Professor Woodrow Wilson, in his admirable 
oration, declared: ‘‘When all is said, it is not 
learning, but the spirit of service, that will give a 
college place in the annals of the nation.” 


* 
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Our New Base-Line. 


One of the most notable achievements of the 
Nineteenth Century was practically completed 
a few weeks ago, when the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey finished the field-work on the great base- 
line extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
along the thirty-ninth parallel of north latitude, 
from a point a little north of Cape May, New 
Jersey, to one near Point Arena on the 
California coast,—a distance, reduced to sea-level, 
of 2,625.8 miles. 

This is by far the longest base-line ever estab- 
lished on our globe, and, since there is reason to 
believe that it is equally preéminent in accuracy, 
its usefulness will be almost incalculable. The 
entire civilized world is interested in the result, 





through it, a distinct advance in precision. 

In a broad sense it may be said that upon the 
exactness with which this line has been estab- 
lished depend all measurements of area in our 
| country,—indeed of all countries. One of its 
| most striking applications is in the ascertainment 


appears that this new base-line has introduced a 
correction in the hitherto received estimates of the 
girth of the globe. 





gian language received the praise of scholars and 


and various branches of knowledge will gain, | 


It will be remembered that the measurement | 
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by Picard of a comparatively short base-line, | legislative work would have equalled that of the 
ascertained by methods far less exact than those | Vermont Senator. Another conspicuous instance 
of to-day, enabled Newton to establish the in the present Senate is Mr. Harris of Tennessee, 
law of gravitation by proving that it explained | who was first elected to the House of Represen- 


| these, yet some other remarkable instances of pro- 
of the true dimensions of the earth. Already it | 


the motion of the moon around the earth. But 
the standard which served so magnificent a | 
purpose more than two hundred years ago, would 
not be precise enough for the calculations of the 
geodesists and astronomers of our day. | 
With this new base-line established they can | 
proceed with increased confidence to the accnrate 
ascertainment not only of terrestrial, but also of | 
interplanetary and interstellar distances, for all | 
these ultimately depend upon the correctness | 
with which man can measure his own globe. 





ae Geese 
WHEN SNOW BEGINS. 


The speckled sky is dim with snow, 
The light flakes falter and fall slow. 


John Townsend Trowbridge. 
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The Armenian Immigrants. 


The arrival at New York of several hundred 
Armenian refugees from Constantinople presents 
a difficult question. Our sympathies must go out 
to these unfortunate persons. They are escaping 
from almost indescribable horrors. The idea of 
sending them back, possibly to become the victims 
of Turkish cruelty, is revolting. 

That is one view of the case; but.on the other 
hand, these people are undeniably “‘assisted 
immigrants” within the meaning of the prohibi- 
tions of our iminigration laws. Most of them 
bring about five dollars each, which has been 
given to them by European philanthropists who 
have promoted their immigration to this country. 
Without friends or visible means of support, 
they are only a few days removed from pauperism 
when they land in America. 

Of one hundred and sixty-seven of the first 
arrivals, there were only four whom the authori- 
ties at Ellis Island, on the application of the 
usual tests, felt justified in admitting. 

Almost every one recognizes the necessity of 
the existing restrictions upon immigration. Most 
people believe that the restriction should be 
increased rather than relaxed. It is not wise to 
make a precedent now which may trouble us by 
and by. ; 

The way out of the difficulty is plain. The 
Treasury department has indicated its willingness 
to aecept bonds to the amount of five hundred 
dollars in each case as a guarantee that the 
immigrant shall not become a public charge. 
This makes it possible for individuals to assume 
a responsibility which it would be wrong to 
impose upon the community at large. 

It is to the credit of the strong friends of the 
Armenians that they have thus far come promptly 
forward and furnished the bonds required. 
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Length of Public Service. 


The recent action of the Vermont Legislature 
in electing the Hon. Justin S. Morrill to serve 
a sixth consecutive term in the United States 
Senate indicates an appreciation of the value of 
years and experience in public life. The instance 
is the more striking because, as Mr. Morrill did 
not even begin his public career until he was 
more than forty years old, and served twelve 
years in the House of Representatives before he 
entered the Senate, his forty-two years of con- 
secutive legislative service have brought him far 
beyond the usual period of activity. 

Vermont, however, is a state which is accus- 
tomed to continuing its senators in office. Jacob 
Collamer entered the Senate from that state in 
1855, in the same year in which Senator Morrill | 
entered the House. He died in office ten years | 
later, and after Mr. Poland had filled his unex- 
pired term, Mr. Morrill was chosen. 

Solomon Foot, Mr. Collamer’s colleague, entered 
the Senate in 1851, and died in 1866. Mr. 
Edmunds was chosen to succeed him, and was 
four times reélected. He resigned in 1891. Mr. | 
Proctor, his successor, completes the list of 
persons who have served as senators from 
Vermont in the last forty-one years—only six 
in all. 

Another New England state illustrates the 
same principle. Hannibal Hamlin was chosen 
senator from Maine in 1848, and William Pitt 
Fessenden was elected to the other senatorship 
from that state in 1853. Since the last-named 
year,—except for brief periods when the senator- 
ship was held by appointment of the governor, to 
fill a vacancy,—the only senators have been Lot 
M. Morrill, James G. Blaine, Eugene Hale and 
William P. Frye. 

In this list of six Maine senators in forty-three 
years are the names of one Vice-President of the 
United States, one Secretary of State, two 
Secretaries of the Treasury, and one president 
pro tempore of the Senate. The sixth senator 
was offered, but declined, the position of Post- 
master-General. 

While there is no other example so striking as 











tracted service may be given. Senator Sherman 
entered the House of Representatives in 1855, 
the same year as Senator Morrill, and had it not | 
been for the interruptions incident to his service 
in the Cabinet, probably his record of continuous 


tatives in 1848. He served two terms in the 
House, and three terms as governor of Tennessee. 
He took his seat in the Senate in 1877, and is now 
serving his fourth term in that body. 

These instances are in striking contrast to the 
custom which prevails in many states of “rotating” 
representatives and senators. There are states 
which almost never reélect a senator. The reason 
is not that the senator has not rendered satisfac- 
tory service, but that some aspiring politician 
wants his place; and a mistaken public sentiment 
decides that the incumbent has “had it long 
enough.” Experience and length of service, 
which ought to be reckoned as enhancing the 
usefulness of a senator or representative, are 
used by his rivals as arguments for sending him 
into retirement. 

This is a folly which brings its own penalty. 
States which indulge in it inevitably find them- 
selves exercising less than their due influence in 
public affairs, because their public servants do 
not have time enough to become really useful 
before they are displaced. The lesson of setting 
the public welfare before personal ambition is 
learned but slowly. 
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The Wise Queen. 


On the day of the late royal wedding in England 
a little incident occurred which was not included 
in the official reports that were published. 

When the bride returned after her wedding to 
Marlborough House, her mother asked for her 
bouquet. That afternoon, when she had bidden 
her daughter farewell and the guests had gone 
and left her alone, the Princess of Wales summoned 
a close carriage and drove to one of the great 
London hospitals to which she is a frequent visitor, 
and going to the children’s ward, passed from bed 
to bed, giving a flower from the bride’s bouquet to 
each child. 

The poor babies, in their sickness and pain, 
knew of the great event which had interested all 
England that day, and it is easy to understand 
their delight when they were thus given a share in 
it. 

It is by such thoughtful, womanly little acts that 
the queen and the “dear princess,” as she is popu- 
larly called, have strengthened the allegiance of 
English people to the crown. 

The American in England, opposed as he may 
be to monarchical gule, cannot but be interested 
and touched by the homely domestic quality of 
English royalty. 

The royal palaces are comfortable dwellings, 
but less stately than the seats of several of the 
great noblemen; the queen travels from one to the 
other accompanied by her youngest grandchildren 
with their suite of nurses, etc., and her people 
look on with smiling approval. 

The royal hearth is, in a word, the centre of the 
family life of England. 

An English statesman, commenting upon the 
long reign of the queen, said, “It has been success- 
ful because she has been faithful in performing 
the duties which belong to her place, and wise 
enough never to meddle with those which do not 
belong to it.” 

Here is a hint for American daughters and 
wives. Would not the conduct which has made 
the-reign of one woman over a great empire 
successful for more than half of a century 
strengthen their reign in their quiet home king- 
doms? 





* 
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An Immigrant’s Progress. 


A German immigrant thirty years ago arrived in 
New York friendless and with little money. He 
had his way to make in the world, and his only 
capital was a small stock of English words and a 
great store of latent manliness, perseverance and 
energy. 

He had also a trade which he had learned in the 
old country. He was a cigar-maker, and readily 
obtained employment when he landed. He was 
quick with his hands, and commanded fair wages 
as soon as he had a chance to show how many 
cigars he could roll in a working day. 

He was not content, however, with ordinary 
suecess in earning a living by expert labor. He 
was willing to make cigars, but he wanted to do 
better work, and was determined to educate him- 
self for it. 

The Cooper Union night classes offered him an 
opportunity of which he was quick to avail him- 
self. He shortened his hours of manual labor in 
order to prepare himself for entering these classes, 
and for several years attended them zealously, 
perfecting himself in English, and obtaining a 
practical education which was indispensable to 
future success. 

He persevered in the tobacco trade until there 
was an opening for him in commercial business, 
and he followed this up with such energy and 
success that he became one of the largest tanners 
and leather-dealers in the country, making an 
honorable reputation for thrift and enterprise, 
aud acquiring a well-earned fortune. 

A crisis arose in the public affairs of the city 
where he lived, and an independent candidate was 
required at the eleventh hour for setting the 
political house in order and for conducting munici- 
pal administration on plain business principles. 
The nomination was forced upon him, and he was 
elected after a straightforward canvass. 

A veteran political leader was asked to vouch 
for his capacity as a reformer. “I can do so 
willingly,” was the reply. “I knew him thirty 
years ago, when his English was bad, but his work 
good. A cleaner cigar-maker and a better work- 
man I never saw. He was thorough then, and he 
will be nothing else now.” 

So the poor boy, who had started in the New 
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World without a friend, or even an education, 
became not only a successful merchant and manu- 
facturer, but the ideal mayor of a great city, with 
an administration as free from reproach as his 
own character and business career. 

There is inspiration in such lives, familiar as the 
theme may be in a country like America, where 
the gospel of self-help is preached and practised 
as in no other quarter of the world. 

Such stories cannot be told too often. American 
boys need always to be reminded that their for- 
tunes are not to be made by brilliant strokes and 
lucky ventures, but by persistent effort and indus- 
try, with the inspiration of high aims. 





* 





LAWYER JOE. 


Among the stories revived for the late historic 
festival m old Plymouth is one concerning Joseph 
Bartlett, known by his friends as “Lawyer Joe,” 
who, soon after the close of the Revolution, went 
to London. One evening he strayed into a theatre 
there, and found himself looking upon a play 
which carried a spice of malice against his coun- 
tryinen. 

During the performance a company of Conti- 
nentals was introduced upon the stage, evidently 
fur the sole purpose of proving itself ridiculous. 
The soldiers presented a motley appearance. 
They moved awkwardly, and their weapons indi- 
cated their various callings: the farmer shouldered 
lis seythe, the carpenter his hammer, and the 
tinker his soldering-iron. 

In bold contrast, a detachment of British soldiers, 
with their gay uniforms and glittering arms, went 
through various evolutions, marching as one man 
and keeping exact time to the stirring music of a 
military band. The difference was, of course, 
striking, and the audience laughed heartily, and 
applauded in evident enjoyment of a scene which 
was so flattering to the national pride. 

But it was too much for Yankee patriotism to 
bear. “Lawyer Joe,” obeying an irresistible 
unpulse, sprang to his feet, jumped upon his seat, 
waved his hat high above his head, and shouted at 
the top of his voice: 

“Long live his majesty, King George of England, 
whipped by tailors, tinkers and cobblers!” 

For a moment a profound silence reigned through- 
out the theatre, and it was a moment of serious 
doubt whether our bold champion would escape 
the vengeance of an angry crowd. 

But the British admiration of pluck and audacity 
carried the day, and the ominous stillness was 
broken by loud cheers which burst from the 
uudience until the very roof rang. 
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SARCASTIC ADVOCATE. 


That queer old Scotch lawyer, John Clerk, when 
promoted to the bench by the title of Lord Eldin, 
said, “The difference between me and the Lord 
Chancellor of England’—Lord Eldon—‘“‘is all in 
my i.” Clerk, while at the bar, was not popular 
with the bench, and not unfrequently a judge 
would snub him. It was, however, a dangerous 
pastime, for the lawyer had a biting wit and was 
quick at retort. 

Once Clerk began a speech in court by saying, 
“As I was coming over the earthmound this morn- 
ing I thocht within mysel’ —” 

“Come, now, Mr. Clerk,” interrupted a judge, 
“give us nane of your thochts on the earthmound!” 

Clerk began again: “As I was coming over the 
earthmound this morning I thocht within my- 
sel’ —” 

“Weel, sir, what have your thochts on the earth- 
mound to do with the case? Pray go on with the 
vusiness before us.” 

A third time Clerk began, “As I was coming 
over the earthmound this morning I thocht within 
mysel’ that I should not finish a sentence before 
your lordship would interrupt me.” 

One of the judges, Lord Meadowbank, the second 
of the name, was the son of Lord Meadowbank, 
esteemed in his day as a wise judge. Clerk was 
arguing before the son that the words “also” and 
‘likewise,” used in a conveyance, had different 
ineanings. 

“Surely, Mr. Clerk,” said the judge, “you do not 
seriously argue that ‘also’ means anything differ- 
ent from ‘likewise!’ They mean precisely the 
same thing, and it matters not which of them is 
used.” 

“Not at all, my lord,” rejoined Clerk. “There 
is all the difference in the world between the two 
words. Let us take an instance: your worthy 
father was Lord Meadowbank; your lordship is 
‘also’ Lord Meadowbank; but you are not ‘like 
wise Lord Meadowbank!” 
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SAW THE POINT. 


While Nollekens, the celebrated sculptor, was 
aceustomed to say whatever came uppermost in 
his mind, without regard to the feelings of others, 
he was ready to acknowledge the justice of a 
wise rebuke when administered by some fearless 
friend. 

Doctor Burney, the English composer, frequently 
gave musical parties to delight and entertain the 
friends who gathered about him. At one of these 
varties two famous singers, Piozzi and Signora 
Cois, were rendering an operatic duet with mar- 
vellous skill and sweetness, when Nollekens hap- 
pened to drop in unexpectedly. 

When the applause which followed the duet had 
subsided, Nollekens called out bluntly: 

“Doctor Burney, I don’t like that kind of musie! 
I heard a great deal of it while I was in Italy; but 
1 like Scotch and English music better.” 

Whatever irritation Doctor Burney felt he eare- 
fully concealed, as he stepped toward the ungra- 
cious sculptor. 

“My friend,” he said. calmly, “suppose a person 
were to say, ‘I have been to Rome, and I saw the 
Apollo and many other fine works; but for all 
that, give me a good barber's block; I prefer it.’” 

“Why, that would be talking like a fool!” said 
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Nollekens, with his customary frankness; and 
then, seeing Doctor Burney’s mouth twitch, he 


added with a laugh, “Aye, and like me, perhaps!” | 


WASHINGTON’S CAMP DINNER. 


The following pleasant letter was written by 
General Washington to Doctor Cochrane, a sur- 
geon-general in the Continental army. It is dated 
West Point, August 16, 1779, and is printed in the 
Philadelphia Saturday Review : 


DEAR Docror.—I have asked Mrs. Cochrane 
and Mrs. Livingstone to dine with me to-morrow. 
but I am not in honor bound to apprise them of 
their fare. As I hate deception, even where the 


less to promise that my table is large enough to 
hold the ladies; of this they had ocular proof 
yesterday. To say how it is covered is rather 
more essential, and this shall be the purport of 
| letter. 

Since our arrival at this happy spot we have had 
a ham, sometimes a shoulder of bacon, to grace 
the head of the table; a piece of roast beef adorns 
the foot, and a dish of beans or greens almost 
imperceptibly decorates the centre. 

hen the cook has a mind to cut a figure, which 
I presume will be the case to-morrow, we have 
two beefsteak pies or a dish of crabs in addition, 
one on each side of centre dish, dividing the 
apace, reducing the distance between dishes about 
six feet, which without them would be nearly 
twelve feet apar' 





part. | 
f late he has had the surprising sagacity to 


discover that apples will make pies, and it is a 
question if, in the violence of his efforts, we do not 
get one of apple, instead of both of beefsteaks. 
If the ladies can put up with such entertainment, 
and will submit to partake of it on plates, once tin, 
now iron (not become so by the labor of scour- 
ing), I shall be happy to see them, and am, dear 
doctor, Yours, G. WASHINGTON. 


A COW-BOY’S LETTER. 


This world has become but a very small place, 
yet it is not every day that the fact is so forcefully 
demonstrated as it was to a certain doctor of 
whom a Western paper tells. This doctor had 
under his care in the hospital a cow-boy from one 
of the ranges of northern Montana, who, when he 
became convalescent, one day walked into the 
doctor’s house to thank him for his services and 
say good-by. As he was about to leave the office, 
the cow-boy remarked: 

“Doctor, I understand that you are soon to set 


off on a trip to the other side of the water, and 
that before you return you intend to visit Scotland. 


imagination only is concerned, I will. It is need- | 


COMPANION. 


| Throat Troubles commence with a Cough, Cold 
| or Sore Throat. “Brown’s Bronchial Troches” give im- 
mediate relief. Sold only in boxes. 25 cents. [ Adv. 
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$7; ora Jaunty Cape for 
$3; or a nobby Jacket for 

50; and then remem- 
ber that every garment is 





If such is the case, I should like to give you a 
letter to some friends of mine.” 

The doctor replied that he did intend to visit 
Scotland, and that he should be pleased to take 
charge of the letter. 

Thereupon the cow-boy sat down, wrote a brief 
letter, sealed it up, and addressed the envelope 
to—let us say—the “Duke of Craige” at a castle 
in Seotland. When he handed it to the doctor, 
that gentleman looked at the address rather dubi- , 
ond and then asked, in a voice that was possibly 
a little cold, “Is this gentleman an acquaintance 
of yours?” 

“Well, yes,” replied the ranch-rider. “I think 
it quite probable he will remember me. He is my 
father, and I shall be glad to have you call on him 
and tell him I’m pe along all right.” 

The doctor took the letter, and when he left for 
the Old World had every intention of cultivating 
the acquaintance of the Scottish nobleman, as he 
had already cultivated the acquaintance of his son. 


A MINER’S HEROISM. 


Heroes abound in every walk of life, and many 
a noble act of devotion ahd self-sacrifice goes 
unpublished and unknown. A serious accident, 
followed by a genuine act of heroism, occurred in 
a Western mine recently. 


A miner by the name of William Friend had 
eg ae and lighted two shots in a shaft forty 
eet deep, and was men hoisted out by a com- 
panion, William Overland. 

As he reached the top of the shaft, the barrel 
upon which he was standing became detached 
from the rope, and Friend was precipitated to 
the bottom, upon the burning fuse. His right le 
was broken in two places, and he was so bruise 
and stunned that he lay quite still, awaiting the 
horrible death from the coming explosion which 
seemed inevitable. 

Without a thought of personal danger, but thor- 
oughly alive to his comrade’s fearful peril, Over- 
land threw the rope down again, and made it fast 
to the windlass. e seized it, and slipping, sliding, 
hand over hand, descended rapidly to the bottom | 
of the shaft. 

His feet touched the rock, and with the agility | 
of a cat he snatched the burning fuse from the | 
loaded holes! The explosion was prevented and | 
his unfortunate fellow-workman’s life was saved | 
by his fearless promptness. | 

Overland’s hands were blistered and bleeding 
from contact with the rope, but otherwise he was 
unhurt, and thought little of what he had done. 
Of such stuff heroes are made. } 





SURE SAFEGUARD. 


Among the numberless stories of the quick wit 
and felicitous sayings of Dr. Oliver Wendell | 
Holmes, is one connected with the breakfast given 
in his honor by the publishing firm of Houghton, 
Osgood & Co. on the occasion of his seventieth 
birthday. 

Not long after the breakfast he met a friend 
who had been a guest on that memorable occasion, 
and had written one of the many bright poems 
which formed part of the entertainment. 

In referring to the late festivity, the doctor said 
to his friend: 

“TI knew there would be a good many things said 
that would be calculated to draw tears. I was 
resolved that I would not ery—that nothing should 
make me ery; and so I went to the breakfast 
determined to maintain a rigid upper eyelid '” 


SPOILED IN TRANSMISSION. 


This is the way the railway man heard the 
conundrum: 

“At what time ety before noon is it three 
o’clock? Ata quarter of twelve, because a quarter 
of twelve is three.” 

And this is the way he worked it off on his 
friends: 

“At what time shortly before noon is it three 
o'clock? At eleven forty-five, because eleven 
forty-five is three. It doesn’t sound right, either, | 
blame it, but that’s the way I heard it.”—Chicago 
Triinme. 
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are not 
stamped 
on the 
back of 
every 


yard of 
S. H.& M. 








IT IS: NOT GENUINE. 





| If your dealer will not supply you we will. 
Samples showinglabels and materials mailed free. 

“HOME DRESSMAKING MADE EASY,” anew 

| 72-page book by Miss Emma M. Hooper, of the 


| Ladies’ Home Journal, tells in plain words how, 


ing; mailed for 25c. 
S. H. & M. Co., P.O. Box 699, N.Y.City) 





A Second Story about Tea parsiiseortestrovins 





DAY'S WORK DONE ANDO CHECKED 
or preparation which gives the teas of these two countries their uncontested superiority over 
those made by the hand labor of the Mongolians in China and Japan. 

On account of this exceedingly careful attention it costs a little more than cheap, ordi- 


nary teas, but as it is double strength it is the 


CEYLON was famous for its spices long be- 


ore Tea became its staple product. 


INDIA is the native country of the tea plant, 
as it is found growing wild there. 

Virgin soil, and a sub-tropical climate, with 
careful culture, favor rapid growth of leaf, thus 
enabling the trees to yield frequent “ flushes ”’ of 
fresh, juicy and succulent leaves. Two tender 
leaves and bud are all that’s used; these contain 
the concentrated essence and vigor of the whole 
plant, for Ceylon and India tea. 

The growth and manufacture of this tea is 
conducted under skilled management, directing 
native labor, and it is prepared for the market 
entirely by machinery in the most careful and 
cleanly manner. It is this scientific manufacture 


cheapest in the end. 


Imported into North America 5,379;542 15s. 9,283,144 vss. 
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popular of all. 


and fittings go with each instrument. 


Easy to Play. 






ALFRED DOLGE & SON, 





NATIONS FAVORITE 


“MUSICAL INSTRUMENT 


There are over 500,000 Autoharps in use. 
Nothing but real merit will secure such a phe- 


The Autoharp 


Style No. 2%, illustrated above, is perhaps the most 
It has seven chord-bars, permitting modulations 
enough to play most any piece of popular music. 


To the beginner - young or old—the Autoharp is the fascinating medium for developing a taste and love for music 

All Music Dealers sell this style, or we will send it prepaid on receipt of price. Full satisfaction 

guaranteed. Write for our beautifully illustrated story, “HOW THE AUTOHARP CAPTURED 
THE FAMILY,” also Catalogue sent Free. 


Dept. A, Dolge Building, NEW YORK. 


Salesrooms and Studios, 28 Hast 23d Street. 
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nomenal sale of any article. 





Instruction book, music 
Price $7.50 . ‘ é ‘ 


Easy to Buy. 





























Unanswered. 


The farmhouse windows are open wide 
To the breezes lightly stirring 

But no Jaughter floats on the quiet air 
To blend with the crickets’ whirring. 

A wee gray kitten lies fast asleep, 
Curled up in dreams beguili 

One paw stretched out on the 
Where little ot 4 is smiling; 

And a little lad with thoughtful eyes 

Looks up from his book to the cloudless skies, 
Some troubled thought renewing. 

“Mother, you say he has gone awiay, 

That he cares no more for my merry play; 
But what is the baby doing ?” 


ng, 
{ctured page 


Hush! little lad, like a shower of rain 
Your mother’s tears are falling ; 
Her soul cries out in its grief, yet finds 
No answer to its calling. 
Ah! simple question to rouse such woe, 
But her gentle heart is fain to know 
here the baby feet are straying, 
And your faltered words like echoes ring 
Across her troubled praying. 
Oh not for a glimpse of the angel throngs, 
In the glory and bliss of heaven, she longs, 
With passionate, vain pursuing, 
But to look but once, with vision free, 
Through the gleaming gates of gold, and see 
What the baby she loves is doing. 


We know what he did while he tarried here, 
When the cunning baby fingers 
Went funbling over the window-pane, 
Chasing the pattering drops of rain, 
here the careless sun now lingers. 
The flowers bloom and the brown bees hum, 
Lazily going and coming, 
But he laughs no more as he laughed before 
At the sound of their funny humming. 
He has folded his wee hands, dimpled and small, 
That vainly reached for the lilies tall, 
With a glee each day renewing ;— 
The lilies nod on their slender stems. 
And the dewdrops gleam from thelr hearts like 


gems 
But what is the baby doing ? 


Oh common lesson that comes to all, 
‘Too grave for careless scorning, 
The k ~ by- the beggar alike must learn 
What the baby knows this morning. 
One by one, with foot-steps hushed, 
They must come to the Silent River, 
One by one alone must cross 
While the white waves moan and shiver. 
And you, dear mother, so sadly wise, 
And you, O laddie with startled eyes, 
Your qoessmn still pursuing, 
% all learn some gay, in a fleeting breath, 
The hidden secrets of life and death, 
And passing in through the gates aglow. 
Shall know, as God and His gngols now, 
What the baby you love is doing. 
ANGELINA W. WRAY. 
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The Young and the Old. 


The young year wove her crocus silk 
And trimmed her daisy frills, 

And fashioned with a fairy hand 
The cups of her daffodils ; 
She curtained chambers for the birds, 
And sang as young things may— 
Youth and gladness rule the world 
And summer will last alway. 


The old year sits in the whispering wood 
And dyes her faded gown, 
And dreams of days in the fragrant fields 
When she wove love’s rose-red crown ; 
The asters shake in her chilly breath 
As she croons an old-folks rhyme— 
Since summer is o’er we must make the best 

f the snow-cold winter time. 

MARY F, Butts. 
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Two Incidents. 


Dean Stanley, in his ‘‘Historical Memorials of 
Canterbury,” relates a little-known anecdote of 
the Black Prince, who fought his first battle at 
Crécy when he was sixteen. His father, Edward 
ILL., clothed him in black armor in the morning, 
and gave him command of a part of thearmy. He 
himself stood during the day on the top of a 
windmill watching the battle, and when in agony 
of soul he saw the lad wounded and borne back, 
he would not go to his relief, but said:’ 

“Let the child win his spurs, and let the day 
be his.” 

When the field was won, he led his son rejoicing 
through the heaps of dead and wounded seen by 
the light of smoldering fires, and said, ‘‘What 
think you of a battle, boy? Is it an agreeable 
game?” 

There is a companion picture to this, in 
which the figures are modern, commonplace 
people. 

When the yellow fever raged in Memphis, 
twenty-five years ago, a Southern physician 
named Taylor was living with his mother in 
New York. Owing to his weak health he had 
given up practice, and as he had large means, 
lived in luxury surrounded by friends, enjoying 
keenly the pursuit of literature and music. There 
was a singular bond of affection between the 
mother and son, who were both friends and 
comrades. 

When the appeal was made for physicians to 
go to the plague-stricken city, he went to her. “I 
have had long experience with yellow fever,” he 
said, ‘but if I go I leave youalone. It is for you 
to decide for me.” 

A friend interposed. “If you go,” he said, 
“you never will return. You are not strong. 
Let other men take the work who will live through 
it. You will die in Memphis.” 

The physician smiled. ‘All places that 
the eye of heaven visits are to a wise man ports 
and happy havens,’” he quoted, quietly. 
“Mother, what do you say?” 

She was old, and he was her only child. She 
was silent a moment. 

“Go,” she said. ‘God has called you. Go, 
my son.” 

He went, and never returned. 

The spirit of the king and the mother, and the 
work to which they gave their sons, represent the 
civilizations of the centuries in which the events 
took place. In the intervening time the world 
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| has taken on more of the spirit of Him Whose 
teachings are modifying and changing the moral 
| attitude of men and nations toward each other. 


* 





A Tsar in Paris. 


The visit of the Tsar Nicholas II. to France has 
| called up many stories of the first official visit of 
|a Russian potentate to western Europe, that of 
Peter the Great in 1717. Peter had already spent 
much time in western Europe, and had made his 
famous sojourn as a common laborer in Holland; 
but now he came in state to the capital of France. 
The manner of “state” which he preferred was 
shown by his journey from Calais to Paris. 


The king, Louis XV.,—or rather the regent in his 
behalf, for the king was then a child,—had sent to 
Calais ten of the royal carriages, which were to 
bring the tsar and his suite to the capital. Peter 
started from Calais in one of these equipages; but 
they were closed and stuffy, and the Russian 
potentate, accustomed to plenty of air, could not 
endure the confinement. 

He changed into an open chaise with two wheels ; 
but it had no springs, and the tsar suffered from a 
rheumatic affection which caused the rough road 
to subject him to terrible torture. Nor was he 
able, for the same reason, to ride on horseback. 

The tsar looked about him, therefore, for some 
other means of transportation. Seeing in a village 
through which the cortége passed the top of an 
old phaeton, left out under a shed to rot, the tsar 
purchased it. Then he had two long poles brought, 
and tied the B ag nay upon them. Two horses 
were placed between the poles, one in front 
and the other behind; and in this barbarous con- 
veyance the monarch travelled to Paris, to the 
scandal of the gentry, but to the delight of the 
common people, who admired the rough-and-ready 
ways of the imperial visitor. 

A more remarkable and less well-known incident 
of the great Peter’s sojourn in Paris is related. 
The tsar visited the Hotel des Invalides, which 
has been the “Soldiers’ Home” of France for two 
hundred years. There, over the bed of a sick 
veteran in the hospital, he observed a peculiar 
hieroglyphic on a bit of paper, and asked what it 


mean 
“Tt signifies,” said an attendant, “that the man 
is dying—that the doctors have condemned him.” 
“Bah!” exclaimed Peter. He sprang to the side 
of the dying soldier’s cot, took the man firmly by 
the hand, spoke to him, and got him to lift his 
sinking gaze to his own penetrating eyes. Pres- 
ently a new light seemed to come into the soldier’s 


eyes. 
Come ” said the tsar, “you must soa up, my 
man. That’s all there is about this! You shall be 


well in a few days.”’- 

The Russian tsars are believed even to this day. 
by many of their subjects, to possess the power of 
healing. It is quite likely that Peter himself 
believed that he had this power. At any rate he 
had a most commanding agg ye and his visit 
to this man’s bedside may, by the mysterious 
action of personal magnetism, have conveyed 
something of health and strength to the moribund 
veteran. At any rate, it is recorded that the man 
recovered; and the tsar’s kind act was told about 
Paris as if it had been a miracle. 
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Trained For His Work. 


Mr. Booker T. Washington, who began his school 
at Tuskegee, Alabama, in 1881, in a small shanty 
and church, with one teacher and thirty students, 
and has seen the venture grow to an institution 
containing eight hundred students and seventy- 
nine instructors, tells in the Atlantic Monthly how 
he came to be prepared for such a work. 


ty 4 earliest recollection is of a small, one-room 
log hut on a large slave plantation in Virginia. 
After the close of the war, while working in the 
coal-mines of West Virginia for the support of my 
mother, I heard in some accidental way of the 
Hampton Institute. When I learned that it was 
an institution where a black boy could study. 
could have a chance to work for his board, and at 
the same time be taught how to work and to 
realize the dignity of labor, I resolved to go there. 

Bidding = mother good-by, I started out one 
morning to find my way to Hampton, though I 
was almost penniless and had no definite idea 
where Hampton was. By walking, begging rides 
and paying for a portion of the journey on the 
steam-cars, I finally succeeded in reaching the 
city of Richmond, Virginia. 

was without money or friends. I slept under 
a sidewalk, and by working on a vessel next day 
earned money to continue my way to the institute, 
where I arrived with a surplus of fifty cents. 

t Hampton I found the opportunity—in the 
way of buildings, teachers and industries provided 
by the generous—to get training in the class-room, 
and by practical touch with industrial life to learn 
thrift, economy and push. I was surrounded by 
an atmosphere of business, Christian influence, 
and a spirit of Sr that seemed to have 
awakened every faculty in me, and caused me for 
the first time to realize what it meant to be a man 
instead of a piece of property. 

While there I resolved that when I had finished 
the course of training I would go into the far 
South, into the Black Belt of the South, and give 
my life to providing for others the same kind of 
cpportanty for selt-reliance and self-awakening 
that I had found provided for me at Hampton. 
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Hallucinations. 


Professor Scripture has been making, in the 
Yale psychological laboratory, a series of experi- 
ments to determine the sensitiveness of the senses 
to suggestions, and to show the ease with which 
they may be cheated into thinking that what is 
not, really exists. The experiments, which show 
not only the power of suggestion, but the intensity 
of hallucinations, were made on all the senses. 


A person was placed in a quiet room and was 
told that, when a telegraph sounder clicked, a 
very faint tone would be turned on, and that this 
tone would be slowly increased. As soon as he 
heard it, he was to press a telegraph key. 

In the first few experiments a tone was produced 
every time the sounder clicked, but after that it 
was sufficient to click the sounder in order to 
produce a hallucination. The persons experi- 
mented on did not know they were deceived, and 
said that all tones were of the same intensity. 

A light pith ball was dropped regularly on the 
back of the hand to the sound of the metronome. 
After a few times it was not necessary to drop 
the ball. The person would feel the touch by 
hallucination. 

Of six bottles two contained pure water and the 
other four a series of solutions of cane sugar—the 
first one-half per cent., the second one per cent., 
the third two per cent. and the fourth four per 
cent. “1 -y A block was placed in front of them 
so that the observer could not see them, although 
he was aware that they stood near him. 

It was required of him to tell how weak a solu- 
tion of sugar he could positively detect. Professor 





| the wire became slightly warm. After this was 
| done a couple of times, the battery would be | 





Scripture took a glass dropper and deposited afew | 
drops on the observer’s tongue, drawing first from 
the two water-bottles and then from the sugar | 
solutions, in the order of their increasing strength. | 
The onene in the solutions was detected in the 
first trial. | 

The professor then proceeded as before, but 
drew from the first water-bottle every time. The 
result was that when the pure water had been 
“tasted” from two to ten times the observer 
almost without exception thought he detected 
sugar. 
3 a test of olfactory hallucinations, about 
three-fourths of the persons experimented upon 
perceived the smell of oil of cloves from a pure 
water-bottle. 

Another hallucination was that of a person who 
clasped a wire between his thumb and finger, and 
was shown that when the battery was connected 





apparently connected, but was really disconnected. | 
he person felt the heat just the same. 
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My thoughts have borne me far away 

To beauties of an older day, - 

Where, crowned with roses, stands the Dawn 
Striking her seven-stringed barbiton 

Of flame, whose chords give being to 

The seven colors, hue for hue; 

The music of the color-dream 

She builds the day from, beam by beam. 


My thoughts have borne me far away 
To myths of a diviner day, 

Where, sitt on the mountain, Noon 
Sings in the Rings a sun-soaked tune 

Of rest and shade, and clouds and skies, 
Wherein her own dreams idealize 

Light as a presence, heavenly fair, 
Sleeping with her bright bosom bare. 


My thoughts have borne me far away 
To visions of a different day, 
Where, stealing through the wilderness, 
Night walks, a sad-eyed votaress, 
And prays with words she only hears 
Behind the music of the spheres, 
Moon s and star-words that are hers, 
With which she fills the universe. 
MADISON CAWEIN. 
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Vulgarity. 

A loud-voiced American lady was explaining at 
a London reception why it was that she had come 
to Europe. “1 have a house in New York,” she 
remarked, with an obvious sense of self-impor- 
tance, “in which I have twenty bedrooms.” “It 
must be a palace,” remarked the hostess, gra- 
ciously. “Or else a hotel,” added a more cynical 
commentator. 

“It ismy own house,” the lady rau on, “and it 
costs a pile of money to keep it up! Why, I have 
ten or twelve servants, even when I am not enter- 
taining!” 

There was a pause, during which the company 
either looked bored or exchanged peculiar glances, 
and then awaited in silence her explanation o 
her journey across the Atlantic. 

“I cannot endure having the same furniture,” | 





added the ay alter a critical examination of the | 
rings on her fingers, “longer than four years. I 
have refurnished my house three times in twelve 
i and it is now time for another revolution. | 
have come abroad to look at furniture and to get | 
some new diamonds. But, do you know, I cannot | 
find anything that I want to buy? Everything 
some cheap and second-hand in the furniture 
I , 


By this time the hostess was blushing from mor- 
tification at having been caught by her friends in 
the act of entertaining so vulgar a woman. Whether 
the visitor was exaggerating or not the resources 
of her establishment and the capriciousness of her 
—_ we was making an indecent display of her 
wealth. 

Another American of the same type undertook 
to entertain an English company with a detailed 
account of his expenditures for dress and wine. 

“I order about thirty suits of clothes a year,” he 
remarked, with a smile of self-approval, ‘and | 
seven or eight overcoats. My wines seldom cost | 
me less than three thousand dollars a year, but | 
they are the choicest brands which I can import. 
1 seldom find anything in England which I con- 
sider fit to drink. As for cigars, mine come 
directly from the best Havana factory. have to 
pay well for them, but 1 must have the best.” 

his, too, was highly-seasoned talk for guests 
who were not accustomed to hear any one brag- 
aes fine clothes, wines and cigars. 

There are vulgar people in England who like to 
make a show of their newly omeet wealth and 
importance. There is nothing distinctively Amer- 
ican in vulgarity, but the trait attracts more atten- 
tion in Americans because they travel extensively 
in Europe, and some of them flaunt their diamonds 
and their bad manners in the fashionable hotels 
of the great capitals. American reputation abroad 
suffers more from occasional displays of this kind 
than from any other cause. 


_ 
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An Awful Minute. 


Chamois-hunting among the precipices of the 
Alps is attended by no lack of excitement. The 
author of “Sport in the Alps,” while out with a 
keeper named David, wounded a buck, which 
escaped them, and finally was seen standing on a 
tiny projection on the face of a precipice, as if 
glued to the rock. 


All chances of getting him were now gone, and 
the only thing that could be done was to end the 
poor beast’s sufferings by a shot. To do this David, 
after taking off his boots, walked, or rather sidled, 
out a few_yards on the ledge to get a better view 
of the animal. The band upon which he stood 
was not wider than ten or twelve inches, and 
where he happened to stand there grew a small 
latehen bush, the main stem not much larger 
round than a sixpence. 

He was conve = 

ts 





rifle slung by the leather 
strap over his le oulder, his right shoulder 
scraping along the wall. The least slip on his 
art would have sent him at least a thousand feet 
0 the bottom of the cliff. 

While thus standing, peering forward to catch 
sight of the chamois, he suddenly felt that some- 
thing about the rifle had given way,—a screw had 
worked loose, as afterward appeared,—and that it 
was in the act of falling. -To throw his left hand 
backward and downward in order to save it was 
an instinctive act, but one that poy cost him his 
life, for by so doing he lost his balance, and as 
the smooth rock presented no hold, he toppled 
over. 
But for that slender latchen stem, nothing in 
the world could have saved him. As it was, he 
made one convulsive grasp at it, caught it, and so 
tough and tenacious are the branches of the 
“stalker’s friend,” as more than one man has had 
occasion to call this hardiest of Alpine bushes, 
that for some seconds the heavy man was hanging 
to it, —s with one hand that life-saving 
bough, his body dangling clear of the rock over 
the terrific abyss. 

Singular to say, he never let go of the rifle, which 
he held, probably quite unconsciously, in the other 





hand, until by drawing himself up he deposited it 
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on the ledge above his head. Then, when he had 
a freed his hand, he did the same with his own 
ody. 

For half an hour he sat on the ledge, totally 
unnerved. Every drop of blood seemed to have 
left his blanched face. Then silently we returned 
to the lodge, neither of us having any desire to 
tempt Providence further that day. 


ee 


He Forgot the Diamond. 


The earliest authentic mention of the matchless 
Kohinoor, the “mountain of light,” is by an 
Eastern monarch, who refers to a “jewel valued at 
one-half of the daily expenses of the whole world.” 
A century or two later, the Persian conqueror of 
India, seeing the diamond glitter in the turban of 
the unfortunate Rajah, exclaimed with rough and 
somewhat costly humor, “Come, let us change our 
turbans in pledge of friendship!” and the exchange 
was promptly made. 


The Kohinoor fell at last into the hands of the 
English and pending its delivery to the crown, Sir 
John Lawrence, afterwards Lord Lawrence, was 
made its guardian. His biographer, Mr. Bosworth 
Smith, relates a curious incident of this custody. 

Half-uneonsciously Sir John thrust it, wrapped 
up in numerous folds of cloth, into his waistcoat 
pocket, the whole being contained in an insignifi- 
eant little box. He went on working hard, as 
usual, and thought no more of his precious treasure. 
He changed his clothes for dinner, and threw his 
waistcoat aside, still forgetting all about the box 
contained in it. 


About six weeks afterward a messa, came 


| from the ee, saying that the queen had ordered 


the jewe » immediately transmitted to her. 
The subject was mentioned by Sir Henry Lawrence 
at the board, when Sir John said, quietly: 

“Send for it at once.” 

“Why, you’ve got it!”” said Sir Henry. 

In a moment the fact of his carelessness flashed 
across Sir John. He was_horror-stricken, but 
with no external sign of trepidation, he said: 

“Oh yes, of course, I forgot about it,” and went 
on with the business of the meeting. He soon 
made an oqpermnny of sitopne away to his 
pervase room, and with his heart in his mouth, sent 

or his old bearer, and said: 

“Have you a small box which was in my waist- 
coat pocket some time ago?” 

“Yes, sahib,” the man replied, “T found it and 
put it in one of your boxes.’ 

“Bring it here,” said the sahib. “Open it,” he 
ordered, when the little box had been produced, 
“and see what is inside.” 

He watched ithe man with tense anxiety as fold 
after fold of the rags was taken off. 

“There is nothing here, sahib,”’ said the old man 
at last, in a disappointed tone, “but a bit of glass!” 
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Not an Interpreter. 


In a dispute between the Indians and the can- 
nery men, according to the Seattle Post-Jntelli- 


| gencer, a Mr. March was called as a witness, and 
| the way in which he gave his testimony proved 
| puzzling to the lawyers. 


“How long have you been in this part of the 
country, Mr. March?” 

“Forty, forty-five, fifty, fifty-five years.” 

“Fifty-five years,” said the lawyer, and then, as 
if he were addressing Christopher Columbus, he 


asked: 
“And what did ~~ discover, Mr. March?” 

“A dark-visaged savage.” 

“Dark-visaged savage, eh? Yes, and what did 
you say to him?” 

“T said it was a fine day.” 

“Fine day? Yes, and what did he say to you?” 

Mr. March rattled off a whole yarn in Chinook. 
and kept on, to the mirth of the whole court-room, 
until peep cane | cut off oy! the gavel of the judge. 

“TI asked you what reply the savage made to you, 
Mr. March. Please answer the question,” said 
the irate cross-examiner. 

“T was answering.” 

“Tell us what the sava 

“That was what he said. 

“Then tell it to us in English.” 

“Not unless I am commissioned by the court to 
act as an interpreter and paid the customary fee.” 

The lawyer thought a moment, looked at the 
judge, who could not resist a smile, and said 
severely, “Mr. March, you may stand down.” 


» said.” 
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A Missing Dish. 

The story is told that a certain speculator, 
exceedingly unlearned, took a fancy to the enter- 
tainment of literary people, when he had made his 
fortune and set up a house; and of course he 
wished to have and do all the fine things that other 
rich men had and did. After dinner one day one 
of his “literary” guests chanced to remark: 


“T dined at X.’s, the poet’s, the other night, and 
he eve us a capital epigram at dessert.” 
e speculator was humiliated. He had no 

e — After his guests were gone he called 

8 cook. 

“Didn’t I give you carty blanchy for this dinner?” 
he demanded. 

“Yes, sir; you did 

“And didn’t I tell 
anybody had?” 

“Ves, sir; you did, sir.” 

“Yes! Well, now, it seems that at X.’s they 
have epigrams for dessert, and good ones, too, and 
folks miss ’em when they come here. Now J want 
to kno® if you don’t know how to cook epigrams?” 

The unfortunate cook was compelled to acknow- 
ledge that he could not cook epigrams, and was 
discharged on the spot. 


sir,”’ said the cook. 
you to have everything that 
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The Old Hound’s Farewell. 


An affecting account of the death of an old 
hound is given by his owner in the Animal World. 
Hector was a long-tried and trusted dog, the leader 
of a pack of hounds. 


The old dog became too infirm for the field. and 
was left at home when the pack went out. Year 
by _ his feebleness grew upon him, but he was 
well cared for and passed his time mainly in 
sleeping beside the kitchen fire. His long absence 
from the hunting-field caused his fine, deep-toned 
note to be almost forgotten. 

“One afternoon,” -_ the owner, “I was writing 
in my room when suddenly I heard the splendi 
note—as I thought at the moment—of a strange 
hound, and listened to hear it again; when, instead 
of its being repeated, the whole pack, in the kennel 
near my house, gave one burst as if in full ery, and 
as the sounds died away and all was again hushed 
in stillness, my huntsman rushed into the room, 
saying in an agitated voice: 

“*Hector is dead, sir!’ 

“That splendid note of what I had thought a 
strange hound had been the old dog’s farewell call 
to the pack. They had heard and answered.” 
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seen for days; Helen had only a dog, which | Seis \ 
wouldn’t do at all, and really there seemed to be | Se Sty Pre? 
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A Few Cousins. 


Hey! for the cousins meeting together 
With frolic and laughter in Thanksgiving weather. 
There’s Carrie and Harry, 
Lucey and Larry. 
Alice and Marjorie Bell, 
Bertie and Billy, 
Lida and Lily, 
Nora and Nannie and Nell; 
Fannie and Fred and Emma and Ed, 
Johnnie and Julia and 
Tommie and Ted; 
There’s Martha and Helen 
And Anna and Ellen. 
Oh! ’twould take a good yard and a quarter of 
rhyme 
For the dozens and dozens 
Of dear little cousins 
Who will meet very soon at Thanks- 
giving time. 
ANNA M. PRATT. 
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A Great Surprise. 


When I woke up this morning [ 
did not feel at all like getting up. 
I told mamma that I had a kind of 
feeling as if I should bea great deal 
better if I stayed in bed till noon, 
as I do sometimes when | have 
bronchitis in winter. 

But mamma smiled and kissed 
me, and said she thought it would 
be best for me to get up; so of 
course I had to. All the time [ 
was dressing I kept feeling worse 
and worse, and I didn’t want any 
breakfast at all. 

“The child isn’t well,”’ said papa. 

I told him that I thought | should 
feel a great deal better in bed, and 
he looked at mamma to see what 
she thought ; but mamma shook her 
head and said I would be better by 
and by. 

I knew what she meant by that, 
and it only made me feel worse; so 
after breakfast I went and lay down 
on the sofa and shut my eyes, and [ 
did feel very badly indeed. Polly 
came and sat by me and fanned me, 
and asked if my head ached ; but it 
wasn’t my head, exactly. It was a 
feeling inside me as if my heart 
kept going down and down, and 
then almost stopping, and then 
going on again with a jump. 

When I saw mamma coming with 
her bonnet and cloak on, my heart 
jumped very hard indeed, and | 
shut my eyes tight and hoped she 
would think I was asleep. But she 
took my hand and said: 

“Come, Tommy dear! Come with 
me, and we will have. it all over 
very soon.” 

I knew from the way she spoke 
that nothing was of any use, and 
that I must go. 

We started, and I walked as 
slowly as I could, and all the time 
I felt worse and worse. 

I asked mamma if people did not 
die when their hearts stopped, and 
when she said yes I told her that 
my heart kept stopping all the time, 
and that I thought I might be going 
todie. ‘And if I am going to die,” 
I said, “there is no need of my 
going—there—too !” 

Mamma only patted my shoulder 
and told me to be a brave boy; but 
I didn’t want to bea brave boy. I 
wanted to go home. 

However, I tried to hold my head 
up, and by the time we came to 
Doctor Wilson’s door mamma said 
I was doing very well, and that she should be 
very much pleased with me if I was brave. 

It is very nice to have mamma pleased with 
you, her voice sounds so nice, and her eyes shine 
when she smiles; so I tried as hard as ever I 
could, and when Doctor Wilson came out and 
looked at me over his spectacles, I said, “Good 
morning!’”’ quite loud, though my voice sounded 
as if I were under a feather-bed. 

So then I got up into the horrid, horrid chair, 
and my heart was going so hard that I thought 
it would come out of my ears. I opened my 
mouth and he fished about with the dreadful 
little steel things, and I screwed my eyes up 
tight, for I knew every minute that it was going 
to hurt dreadfully. 

But suddenly he stopped, and I opened my 
eyes. He was standing looking at me, and really 
his smile was quite pleasant and not half so 
much like an ogre’s as I thought it was. 

“Well, doctor,” said mamma, “‘is there very 
much to be done?” 

Then Doctor Wilson smiled again. ‘My dear 
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| madam,” he said, “I am obliged to tell you—that 
| this boy,” here he looked very hard at me, and 
|my heart stopped again, “that this boy—has— 
nothing whatever to be done; and that his 
| teeth will be in perfect order for the next six 
months.” 

I think I cried a little. I know mamma did, 
for you see she had been keeping her courage up, 
too, and she had done it so well that I never 
knew her heart was jumping and stopping, just 
like mine, until she told me. 

But we were so happy, oh, so happy! and we 
| went away together, after we had shaken hands 








with that nice Doctor Wilson,—and [ think he 
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was almost as glad as we were,—and we had 
ice-cream and strawberries, and we took some 
home to Polly in a paper box. And the funny 
thing is, that I have never had any more trouble 
with my heart since then. , 
LAuRA E. RIcHARDs. 
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Kitty’s Party. 


Gladys and Nina had been planning for some 
time to give Trot, their kitty, a birthday party 
when she should be one year old. 

When Trot was first given to them she was 
just a little kitten, but kittens grow so fast that 
now, much to the sorrow of the girls, she was 
quite a staid and full-grown cat. But they loved 
her just as much as ever. 

*‘Who shall we invite to kitty’s party?” they 
began to ask each other, somewhat anxiously, a 
day or two before the date of her birthday. 








Louise’s kitty had run away and hadn’t been 
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no respectable cats to invite. Here was a great 
predicament. The morning of the birthday 
arrived, and as Gladys and Nina dressed they 
discussed the situation. 

“We must find somebody to invite this very 
morning,” Gladys announced, as she pulled on a 
shoe. She meant some cat, you know. 

“Of course we must,” answered Nina. “It 
wouldn’t be any party at all without some cat 
else at it.” 

Somehow, all through breakfast, papa and 
mamma looked very mysterious and occasionally 
nodded and smiled at each other, but the girls 
were so busy planning for the birthday party 
that they did not notice it. 

Immediately after breakfast papa went to the 
shed and called the girls. They ran ont at once 
and mamma followed them—and what do you 
suppose ? 

There, in Trot’s box, cuddled close up to her, 
were five little baby kittens! 
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Little pig went Srunting 
And he had a little plough, . 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc 
he 
DISHES FORK A THANKSGIVING DINNER. 
One is Hidden in Each Sentence. 


One day last summer a merry crowd, returning 
from a mountain tramp, called at a farmhouse tor 
|} lunch, and the hospitable wife, putting on the 
teapot at once, soon had a good meal ready. One 
of the party, a Turk, eyed the repast sadly. He 
said he could not join us, for he was used to eating 
| Only macaroni on such occasions. From seeing 
|} him look so comic, I derived a hearty appetite. 
| Without waiting for my turn | proceeded to help 
| myself. Just then there came a bee trying to sting 

my next neighbor, lra Smith, and myself while we 

were enjoying the delicious strawberries which 
had been offered us. With a hop I escaped. As 
| to Ira, he about frantic, ran, berry-saucer in hand, 
to the piazza. When we were ready 
to start for home he was nowhere to 
be found, and we were beginning to 
worry, when the Turk said: “You 
can’t palm off on me any such chest- 
nuts. Ira is in swimming and will 
soon overtake us.” So upon that we 
started. 








2. 
CHARADE, 


On entering a hardware store, in 
a time of civil war, I found a sol- 
dier on guard who leaped over the 
first and second, and when I made a 
third of displeasure requested me to 
give the whole. 


3. 
ENGLISH HISTORICAL ACROSTIC, 


True English hearts in English homes 
the Welcome this time of joy. 
And to this seat of learning old 
Comes many an English boy. 
With courage great and noble heart 
Once fought this English king. 
His queen to this fair castle once 
An English lord did bring. 
The noble knights, at Table Round, 
This “blameless king” loud hailed. 
And from this land to Britain’s shores 
The valiant conqueror sailed. 
These chalky cliffs shine white and 


fair 

When Britain’s isle we near. 

This great and proud metropolis 
To English hearts is dear. 

This lady pleased a jolly king, 
Who soon cut off her head! 

And liere’s an English admiral 
Whose foes before him fled. 

Theheadof England’scommonwealth 
Display and rank despised. 

And this great king of Britain 
Once in peasant’s garb disguised. 

Immortal fame is thine, great bard! 
Thy words the world has read, 

In this famed prison, dark and old, 
Fell many an English head. 

This vain, coquettish English queen 
For wisdom won great fame. 

And in her honor this brave knight 
Gave a new land its name, 


These primal letters spell the names 
Of English rivals old, 

The story of their bloody wars 
We find in history told. 


4. 
PROGRESSIVE ENIGMA. 


I saw 1,2 1, 2, 3almost 3, 4, 5 over 
6, 7 times as it struggled along the 
5, 6,7,8. If thou wert a boy or a girl, 
thought I, many would give thee 1 
5, 6, 7 of approval for 7, 8, 9 persever- 
ance, who now feel 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
9 for thee. 


50 very clever OC! . 


And the man he tumbled 
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WORD-PUZZLE, 


A word of five syllables 
I can show in a minute, 
Which, strange as it seems, 
Has no syllable in it. 
This odd are namie, 
With syllables one, 
When deprived of its head 
Has syllables none. 
Still, ’tis plain there are four: 
Now by subtraction queer 
If you take away one 
Only one will a 
No doubt can exist 
That still there are three 
Which number the syllables 
We began with, you see. 


6. 


CONUNDRUM CHARADES, 


= . Whi reposition is lik hotel? 
And this only made the\ \ \& My test wil answer that question 
PSwhA\4 , _oe oo 
na } . oie Whi company ke 5 thing 
| tlér orse than ever O! . is like something 


“You see Trot has sent out her own invita- | 
tions,” said papa. 

And then such squeals of delight as there 
were from the girls. They fairly hopped from | 
one foot to the other in their excitement. 

And so Trot’s birthday party was furnished with | 
guests, and Trot was treated to the daintiest 
supper that two happy little girls could devise. 

JuLIA DARROW COWLES. 
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STRENGTH. 
Who says, “I will,” to what is right, 
“T won’t,” to what is wrong, 
Although a tender little child, 
Is truly great and strong. 





* 


SHIRLEY was heard boasting the other day of 
his prospective English brother-in-law. “Yes, 
sir; Mr. Blank can chase his relatives way back 
into ancestry.” 





My second answers that, not wrong. 

When's an old man like a driven 
wedge? 

My whole will answer that, | pledge. 


Tell me what beast and boat are one? 

Say my first and the answer's done. 
What weapon is a measure reckoned? 
You'll find the answer in my second. 
Load your gun for the muster-roll, 

Look down the barre! and find my whole. 


7. 
CHARADE, 


In grinding grist and crunching corn 

My first’s cmplozed, from early morn. 
My second’s brewed at even’s brink, 

A dram the ay flowers drink. 

My whole in powdery whiteness grows, 
A fungus which decay oft sows. 





Conundrums. 


Why are opium-eaters like people out camping? 
Because their sleep is in tents (intense). 

What well-known Bible character can be found 
in nearly every church? Abel (a bell). 

When are soldiers most fit to be eaten? When 
they are mustered (mustard) for serving. 

To what nation of Europe do all good seeds 
belong? To the German nation (germination). 

What is the difference between smoke on @ 
damp morning and the merchant who pays his 
creditors fifty cents on a dollar? One settles up 
and the other settles down. 











VENTS 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION.—The elec- 
tion for the choice of Presidential electors and 
Representatives in Congress took place on the 
third of November. ‘The weather conditions 
were almost universally favorable, the election 
was orderly, and the vote cast was very large. 
The result was the choice of a considerable 
majority of Republican electors. The exact num- 
ber of electors who will vote for McKinley and 
those who will vote for Bryan cannot be given at 
the time of writing. A substantial Republican 
majority in the next House of Representatives 
is assured. ‘The complexion of the next Senate 
cannot be determined until the strength of the 
parties in the legislatures which are to elect 
Senators is known. 
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THe NATIONAL DEFENCE.—The annual 
report of the Secretary of War urges a continu- 
ance upon a large scale of the work of providing 
modern defences, which was begun three years 
ago, and for which generous provision was made 
at the last session of Congress. During the three 
years 218 heavy rifle-guns have been completed 
and 200 more are in process of construction. If 
Congress adopts the recommendations of Secretary 
Lamont, it will appropriate nearly $16,000,000 to 
carry forward the work of construction another 
year. This amount will require all the public 
and private plants to work to their full capacity 
in the supply of ordnance material. The last 
appropriation was about $11,000,000. 

THE SEALS IN BERING SEA.—The Ameri- 
can and British commissioners appointed to 
investigate the fur seal question have returned 
from Bering Sea. Doctor Jordan, the head of 
the American commission, reports that there are 
more fur seals on the islands than the comnis- 
sioners had been led to expect, but that the 


number is steadily declining because of the killing | 


of females through pelagic or deep-sea sealing. 
On the islands the females are never molested, 
but three-fourths of those killed at sea are females, 
and the death of the mother causes the starving 
to death of the young on shore. Pelagic sealing 
as an industry is, however, working its own 
destruction, as the fleet this year will not pay 
expenses. The commissioners believe that the 
way is open for a settlement of the question. 

A SINGULAR DIPLOMATIC EpiIsopE.—The 
Hamburyer Nachrichten, which is reputed to 
be Prince Bismarck’s personal organ, has recently 
stated that a secret alliance existed between 
Germany and Russia in the last six years of 
Prince Bismarck’s chancellorship. The so-called 
Triple Alliance between Germany, Austria and 
Italy was formed about the year 1883, largely 
through Prince Bismarck’s agency; and it had 
for one of its objects the restraining of the 
ambitions of Russia. It now appears that not 
more than a year or two after this alliance was 
formed, Germany, without the knowledge of her 
partners in the allianee, entered into a secret 
treaty to assist Russia under certain conditions. 
This disclosure has caused surprise in Germany, 
and some irritation in Austria and Italy. 

FRANCE AND ITALY.—Italy has entered 
into a commercial treaty with France with 
reference to Tunis, to which considerable political 
importance attaches. France has exercised a 
protectorate over Tunis, one of the Barbary 
States in Northern Africa, east of Algeria, for 
fourteen years; but Italy has regarded her control 
there with jealousy, both because of the proximity 
of Tunis to her own shores and because Italians 
in Tunis not only outnumber the French, but 
have larger material interests. Up to this year 
Italy has refused any formal recognition of the 
claims of France, and her position has resembled 
that of France toward the English in Egypt. 
The abandonment of this attitude by Italy 
removes an occasion of possible quarrel, if it has 
no broader significance. 

Russia AND THE GoLpD STANDARD.— 
Russia, which has long had a paper currency, 
with the silver ruble as the legal standard, is 
moving toward the adoption of the gold standard. 
Several months ago an imperial ukase authorized 
the making of contracts in gold rubles. Recently 
another ukase was issued, which not only extends 
the right to make contracts in gold, but recognizes 
the paper currency as a legal tender only at its 
gold value at the time that payment is made; and 
authorizes the Minister of Finance to direct the 
payment of taxes in gold, or in paper currency 
at its gold value. 


FAMINE PROSPECTS IN INDIA.—The partial 
failure of the crops in India, on account of the 
excessive drought, has occasioned a scarcity of 
food products which promises to cause serious 
distress among the population. The government 
has begun advancing money for seed, and has 
opened famine relief works in various parts 
of the provinees affected. There have been 
years when India suffered severely from famine, 
but they were before communication from one 
province to another was made comparatively 
easy by an-extensive system of railways. 
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HIS TWO HORSES AND THE CARRIAGE WERE EARNED BY SECURING COMPANION SUBSCRIBERS. 





se ae YOUTH’S COMPANION will give to each of the 

first 10,000 Subscribers who send FIVE New Sub- 
scriptions to the Companion between November 1, 1896, 
and July 1, 1897, not only five one-subscriber premiums 
of their own selection from the Premium List, but in 
ADDITION, as a reward for perseverance, 
a Gift of a Beautiful Watch, for either 
a lady or a geatleman. 


The Watch has a durable filled gold 
case, an expansion balance, quick train, 
safety pinion, seven jewels, is stem winding 
and stem setting, and retails for $10.00. 
It is a beauty and is a reliable timekeeper. 








Lady's Watch. 


U. S. ENGINEER OFFICE, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., April ro, 1896. 


I think it only right to express to you my admiration of your extremely liberal 
policy toward your old subscribers, in recognition of any new subscribers they may 
obtain. Six new subscribers were sent you by my family, the “ premiums” for which 
alone were well worth the trouble expended; but the watch you gave in addition 
forms a conundrum in generosity my young hopefuls are “ wrestling” with yet, and 
in which the older ones join. The Watch is an excellent, up-to-date timepiece. 


J. G. BLIss. 
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“How I Obtained My Watch.” 


This is the title of an illustrated 
book of 32 pages we have just pub- 
lished. It tells of many interesting and == 
amusing experiences of some of OUT on aE summed enne 
subscribers while working for the Watch sgh ncaa 
which they obtained last year. Every Companion sub- 
scriber who wants one of these Watches should read this 
book. It is full of practical suggestions. It tells just 
what others did to get a Watch. 





We will send this book FREE, together with other 
matter that will assist in getting new subscriptions. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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SEEING A Rose GRow.—An_ ingenious 
Frenchman has suggested a way in which a rose, 
or other flower, could be caused to appear grow- 
ing and unfolding in the presence of a roomful 
of spectators. He proposes to employ the kine- 
matoscope, a magic lantern so arranged as to 


produce moving figures on a screen by means of ; 


a series of photographs of living objects, each 


successive photograph having been taken only a | 


small fraction of a second later than its immediate 
predecessor. But for the proposed new applica- 
tion of this instrument the photographs need 
not be made so near together, since they are to 
represent changes which require several months 
for their development. Beginning with the first 
appearance of the bud, several thousand photo- 
graphs of a growing rose are to be taken, just 
near enough together so that the change of form 
in the flower is almost imperceptible, until it has 
attained its complete bloom, and then has faded 
and fallen to pieces. ‘These photographs, being 
passed as transparencies, in rapid succession, 
through the kinematoscope, there would appear 
upon the screen the figure of a rose visibly bud- 
ding, growing, opening, spreading its petals, and | 
finally shrivelling and dying, the whole process | 
occupying but a few minutes. Many other 
applications of this principle to the representation 
of growing objects are suggested. 

MEASURING Its Own VELOcITyY. — By 
means of an electrical device experimenters, 
acting for the United States Board of Ordnance, 
have recently succeeded in obtaining photographic 
records of the motion of a projectile while yet | 
inside the bore of a cannon. The projectile | 
carries a rod of wood attached to its front end, 
and copper rings, encircling this rod at fixed 
intervals, successively form electric contacts as 
the rod is driven from the gun. Each of these 
contacts produces an automatie record on a pho- 
tographie plate. The Scientific American, in 
describing the apparatus and experiments, says 
that the shortest distance travelled by the pro- 
jectile between two successive records was 3.7 
centimetres, which is a little less than an inch and 
a half, and that some of the time intervals 
between the records were only oye two-thousandth 
of a second. 


Wasps DEFEND Cows.—A_ correspondent | 
of the Irish Naturalist describes a curious | 
scene which he witnessed while watching his 
cows in the field. He noticed many wasps buz- 
zing around the cows, and upon stopping to 
observe what they were about, he found that 
they were catching and killing flies. A white | 
cow in particular attracted the wasps apparently 
because they could so easily see the flies that | 
alighted upon it. They invariably bit off the 
wings, sometimes the legs, and oceasionally the | 
heads of the flies, and carried the bodies away, | 
probably to feed their larve. Three or four | 
hundred flies were thus caught in about twenty | 
minutes from the backs of two cows. 


} 
| 
| 
Cities BURIED BY SAND-SToRMS.—Sven | 
Hedin, the Norwegian traveller, has discovered 
on the north side of the Kuen Lun Mountains, 
and in the edge of the great desert of Gobi, the | 
ruins of towns which he thinks were buried by | 
sand-storms about 1,000 years ago. The largest | 
town was nearly two miles and a half long, and 
a canal connected it and the surrounding country | 


’ with the Kerija River. The houses had walls of | 


plaited reeds covered with mud and then coated 
with white plaster, and on these plaster walls | 
were well-executed paintings of men, animals and 
flowers. Poplars, apricots and plum-trees had | 
evidently flourished there before the invasion of | 
the sand. 


THE Hicrest CLoups.—During the past | 
year a committee of the British Association for | 
the Advancement of Science has been engaged in 
measuring the height of clouds with the aid of 
photography. Simultaneous pictures of a cloud 
are made by two cameras placed 600 feet apart 
and connected by telegraph wires. From the 
amount of displacement of the cloud caused by 
viewing it alternately from each end of the 600- 
foot base-line, its height can be calculated. Some 
of the ‘‘mackerel-sky” clouds photographed were 
Seven and a quarter miles high. The loftiest | 
clouds whose elevation was thus measured | 
belonged to the type known as cirrus or “curl- 
cloud,” the height being a little more than seven- 
teen miles. 


| 





SCIENCE AND GREAT CrT1Es.— Professor 
Brewer of Yale University in a recent address 
called attention to the interesting fact that at the 
beginning of this century not a single city in 
Christendom had so many as a million inhabitants. 
In 1800 Paris had 548,000, and in 1801 London 
had 864,000. Great cities could not exist then as 
the advance of science has enabled them to exist 
to-«lay. Science has helped the cities not only by 
conquering pestilence, and teaching the laws of 
health, but by enabling them to draw their 
supplies from the remotest quarters of the earth | 
instead of being dependent for food, as was the 
case at the opening of the century, upon the_ 
region of country immediately surrounding them. 
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Produces dry_ lustre, purifies _ 
the sealp and positively pre. 5 nd 10 cents for our large catalogue. 
vents falling hair, A necessity Send 10 cents for “Printer’s Guide. 
for ladies and children. Pack. 5¢ nd 12 cents for sample cards and paper 
. age of powder makesa quart. Address J. WATSON CQ.,, 112 Chambers St., New \ ork 

Sold at drug and fancy stores, 
or sent post-paid for 25 cents. It can_be done, but you will 

have a fine time trying it. 


Rushforth Mfg.Co., Lawrence, Mass. 
“Feed the Baby” 
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Sterling Saver § | 

¢ School or Society Pins. cr'noiss‘ccié ¢ Covteal Gensio 
@ Any one, two, three or four ; rysta uzzie- Loy. 
. letters with or Without ’97,’98, z Something entirely new 
3 ; 99, &e. PA and any one, » | for young, and = hand 

wo or three colo an s "ly decorate and 
| Vo. 54-F any word of not more than : : cond Mo y ; By mail, | 
a No. 5 eight letters on either pin, No. Fd is zo 2 conta. .-- a a 
£ Cuthalf if preferred. Sample by 0. %-F. © 
~ size. mail, 25c.; 1 doz., $2.50, Cut halfsize. » 
« KATALOG FREE. Address, : 
5 McRAE & KEELER, Box “y," ” ATTLEBORO, MASS. ¢ | Lo 
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Ee money print- 
ing for others, Our 
#18 Press prints a 
newspaper. Type. 
eottiupenaeatiaied 
rules. Send stamp 
> for catalogue, pres- 
Own ses and supplies, to 
ulars, with the factory. 
85 Press and | KELSEY & CO., 
save money. | Meriden, Connecticut. 


ner poaieed J free. mA 4 from 34 i¢- ° 
aroll,8 yds. KAY 
932-3 May. ket St., 418 Arch St. Re ALLMAN. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SIMPLICITY 


ls embodied in the Pocket Kodak. 
EASTMAN KODAK CoO., 
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Witch 





Booklet free at agencies Roc ter, N. Y. 
hes! 9 iNe I 


or by mail. 


Hazel 





For Indigestion 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. L. D. Bieser, Phillipsburg, N. J., 
says: ** It is an excellent remedy for indi- 
gestion, and when diluted with water, a 
pleasant beverage.’’ 


Tubes) has all the 
| healing properties 
of the Liquid Ex 
tract Witch Hazel 
or Hamamelis, 
Easily Carried. 
25c. a Tube, 


| fullsize, post- paid, 
if not for sale by 
your Druggist. 
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It is not a liquid. 
Contains no oil or 
grease and is not 
sticky. Invaluable 
for general family 
use the year round. 


THE MAYELL-HOPP CO., Cleveland, O. 
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LAAT STEERS 





BD... 
Chain 
FOR ONE 
DAY’S WORK 


We send this Nickel-Plated Watch, Chain and 
Charm to Boys and Girls for selling 1g dozen 
packages of Sluine at l0c. per package. Send 
your full address by return mail and we wil 
forward the Bluine, post-paid, and a large 
Premium List. You sell the Bluine and send 
us the money, and we send you the Watch, 
Chain and Charm, post-paid. 

Bluine is A Best Washing Bluing. ever 
made. Every lady has_to have bluing and 
they're sure i be pleased with Bluine. You 
invest no money, you simply doan honest ors 
work and earn agood Watch and Chain. Write 
to-day. BLUINE COMPANY, Concord Junction,Mass. 
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Justly Celebrated. 


See our large advertisement on 
second cover of Premium List. 


Ask Your Dealer for 
** Winslow’ Skates 


Free. 


Special Catalogue for 
COMPANION Readers. 
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WORCESTER, MASS. 
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For 20 years we have been importing and Selling § z 2 
Tea, Coffee, S sees, KE extracts Toilet Soap, 3° 
Boudoir Packa », and giving Pre- ¥p S 
miums or Libera Discounts <0 those who send & : 
us orders, or make up a club among their friends. a 3 3 
> 8 
Strictly Pure, a A: 
a 
Dinner Set, No. 62, in Brown. btOnest Goods at the : 8g 
Premium with $18 00 Order. . . g 5 
Delivered to Your Depot for $8.00 Cash. Lowest Possible Prices. 22: 
We will be ces" te mel hoi our 170 page pMustrated Premium List with 
Price-List. AY FREIGHT and allow time to deliver goods before paying 
for them when not convenient to ~~" payment with order. r 
: | 


LONDON TEA COMPANY, 193 Congress St., BOSTON. 


PERCALiNE, | 
SILESIA, | 


NUBIAN sue) 


or NUBIAN Linings of any kind for Waist or Skirt, They are Fast Black and | 


WILL NOT CROCK. | 


Nothing else so fully satisfies 





Positively unchangeable and of superior quality. 
the highest requirements. Inexpensive enough for any dress. 


It is not enough to ask for ** Fast Black ’’ dress rane 


CELUTW)¢ 4th JECCCK 





linings, because many such that retain their color may 
crock the underclothing or discolor by perspiration. 





Loot for this on every yard of the Selvedge. 







V\ Hey ALL WANT 
ie “A CRESCENT 
.. 1896 Crescent Catalogue . 


Mailed on Request. 


Western Wheel Works. 


Factory * Cricaco 


TA Flow fo EARN= 
| An Autoharp 


Eastern Orrice : New Yoox 



























We want to introduce our TEAS, SPICES 


and BAKING POWDER. You can help 
us as did the young lady in the picture. 


UST goeamong your friends and sell a mixed 
order amounting in total to 25 Ibs. for an Auto- 

harp of wonderful sweetness of tone, or sell 10 

Ibs. for a Harmonette upon which a child will 
produce beautiful music; 175 lbs. for a Ladies’ High- 
Grade Bicycle; 75 lbs. for a Boy’s Bicycle; 100 Ibs. 


| for a Girl’s Bicycle; 200 Ibs. for a Gentlemen’s High- 


| Grade Bicycle; 30 Ibs. for a Fairy Tricycle; 50 Ibs. 
| for a Waltham Gold Watch and Chain or a Decorated 
Dinner Set; 25 lbs. for a Solid Silver Watch and 
Chain; 10 Ibs. for a Solid Gold Ring. 
We pay the express or freight if cash is sent 
with order. Write your full address on postal 
for Catalogue, Order-sheet and particulars. 


W. G. BAKER ( Dept.Y), Springfield, Mass. 








—for Dixon’s Pencils don’t have brittle 
leads. For pencils made of finest quality 
graphite, smooth as satin, tempered and 
graded to hard or soft perfection, as you 
may desire — get 


DIXON’S rani 
PENCILS 














The highest grade of pen- 
cil manufactured in this or 
other countries. 


and crayens. 


If your dealer does not keep them send 16 
cents for pencils worth double the money. 


408, DIXON CRUCIBLE €0,, Jersey City, N. 4. 
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ROME 


TEAKETTLE 
Is Always COLD. 


Rome on the spout means perfection. 
isk you lealer for Rome Teakettles, 
ov send to us for Descriptive Circular 


| 
ROME MANUFACTURING CO., Rome, N. Y. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 


paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.76 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $L.76ene a gift to the subscribers from 
the publisivers. 

ew Subscriptions can commence at any time 

_ during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
e— to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

onus. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money ina Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 

0 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. 
almost sure to wear a 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changéd. 

Discontinuances.—RKemember that the publishers 
must be notitied by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is semt. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against payin money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to the Compense by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 
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TO BREAK THE POWER OF HABIT. 


By way of experiment a certain investigator 
recently placed in separate and specially prepared 
kennels a number of dogs which were just old 
enough to care for themselves. 

For each dog he chose a single occupation to 
which its entire attention was directed as oiten as 
possible. Upon one he placed the task of standing 
erect upon its hind legs when required to do so, 
another he required to bark at command, another 
to run around its kennel, and so on. No one save 
their instructor had anything to do with the dogs, 
who spent most of the time, when not receiving 
their “lesson,” in sleep. 

At the end of a given number of months the 
dogs were killed, and their brains subjected to 
rigid examination. 

In the dog which had been trained to bark, that 
portion of the brain which controls the organs of 
speech had enlarged more than the rest; m the 
dog trained to run, the portion controlling the 
muscles of the legs predominated; in every case 
that portion of the brain was found to be most 
developed through the agency of which the special 
act required of the dog had been performed. 

If for no other reason, the above experiment is 
interesting because it helps us to see what habit 
really is, how it is formed, and better still, how it 
may be broken or at least held in check. 

Mechanical repetition enabled the dogs to become 
proficient in some one act. Continually working in 
a certain direction and dwelling upon a given line 
of thought will develop the brain in a correspond- 
ingly uneven manner, until little by little a strong 
and almost invincible habit is formed, which casts 
its predominating influence for good or evil over 
all our acts and thoughts. 

Of course it is possible by a supreme effort of 
the will to overcome the tendency to certain actions 
and lines of thought. For some persons this may 
be the best way to put an evil habit to rout. But 
what if the will is weak and the habit deeply 
intrenched ? 

If we will remember the experiment with the 
dogs, we shall perceive that there is another way 
in which we can work, a way which promises 
better results. 
one direction, it can be in another. 
possible, by continued and diligent application in 
another, and as far as possible opposite direction, 
to counteract the influence already established in 
the brain by a given undesirable habit. 


———_@_—_ 


CHILDREN AND GREAT INVENTIONS. 


The most inveterate grumblers at the restless 
energy of childhood cannot deny that it is some- 
times productive of good. Without it there might, 
and probably would, have come a time when the 
genius of man would have invented the telescope, 
but it is certain that the time came a little sooner 
as a result of the restless movements of children. 

As these particular young folks were the children 
of a Dutch spectacle-maker, it was not to be 
wondered at that the glasses their father used in 
his workshop should fall within reach of their 
investigating fingers. One day they carried them 
to the door of the shop, and amused themselves by 
viewing outside objects through their medium; 
and now came in the particular benefit to the world 
of the restlessness of childhood. 

Looking through the glasses in the ordinary way 
soon became too tame for the children, and they 
proceeded to vary the performance. They put two 
glasses together, and eagerly peered through this 
new arrangement to see the effect upon the land- 
scape. It was more startling than they had antici- 
pated, The weathercock on the chureh-steeple 
had certainly undergone a change. It had suddenly 
aGvanced to meet them, and appeared within a 
short distance of their eyes. 

Puzzled at this unlooked-for result of their 
experiment, the children called their father to see 


the strange sight, and. were triumphant to find | 


that his surprise was as great as their own. 
But the old spectacle-maker was of a scientific 
turn of mind, and as he went back to his work his 


hole through the envelope | 


If the brain can be developed in | 
So that it is | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


_ | thoughts were busy with the strange result of the 


children’s antics. He saw in the combination the 
possibility of making a scientific toy that should 
please those who had ceased to be children. When 
this toy, which was said to make distant objects 
appear close at hand, was described to Galileo, he 
at once perceived its value to one who desired to 
study the heavens. He set himself to work out 
the idea, and the telescope was the result. 

The comfortable and convenient lamp-chimney 
| of every-day use is also to be attributed to a boy’s 
restlessness. Argand, a native of Switzerland, 
and a poor man, invented a lamp the wick of which 
was fitted into a hollow cylinder, that allowed a 
current of air to supply oxygen to the interior as 
well as the exterior of the circular flame. 

The lamp was a success, but its inventor had 
never thought of adding a glass chimney, and 
probably never would have thought of it, had not 
his little brother been playing in his workroom 
while Argand was engaged with the burning lamp. 
The boy had gained possession of an old bottomless 
flask, and was amusing himself by putting it over 
various small articles in the room. Suddenly he 
| placed it over the top of the lamp, and the flame 
| instantly responded by shooting with increased 
brilliancy up the narrow neck of the flask. 
| Argand’s ready brain at once caught the idea, 
| and his lamp was perfected by the addition of a 
glass chimney. 





SAVED FROM DROWNING. 


The brave work of a miller in saving a little girl 
from drowning is described by the Indianapolis 
Journal. The mill-owner and his wife, it appears, 
had gone to the city, leaving an eight-year-old girl 
at home. With other children she went down to 
the mill to play, and by some accident fell into the 
sluice which feeds the turbine wheel. 


The head miller heard a scream, and not knowin 
what had happened, cages a brake and stopp 
the machinery. Then he ran out, found the little 
girl just disappearing under the water, and in he 
went after her. 

Then he found himself in a hard place. The 
water was eight feet deep, and he was four feet 
below the top of the sluice, the sides of which 
were as smooth as a polished floor. The girl was 
unconscious. How was he to get her out? 

It took one hand to hold her head above water, 
and the other to keep himself from sinking. He 
must try to throw her out, and this, by a great 
effort, he did. But the rebound drove him under 
water and against the wheel, where he was in 
great danger of being caught and held. He came 
up again, however, and now a new difficulty con- 
fronted him. How was he to get out himself? He 
sank to the bottom, Rye an upward spring, and as 
he came up half-blinded, succeeded in catching 
the top of the sluice. Then, by the greatest exer- 
tions, he drew himself out. 

The girl was still unconscious, but by vigorous 
measures was at last revived. 


THE SMALLEST DOG IN THE WORLD. 


The English papers record the death of a 
| celebrity, in the person, so to speak, of the toy 
terrier Tiny, who was reputed to be the smallest 
dog in the world. Though Tiny was the property 
of a general, Sir Archibald McLaine, he was 
searcely a war-dog. 


Tiny was four inches long, and could easily curl 
up and lie down on the hand of a young boy. 
had, however, reached adult years. 

Like most “toy” dogs, which are really a 
perversion of nature, Tiny was a very weak and 
unpleasant specimen of doghood. e had no 
appetite, and could hardly eat enough to keep hi 
self alive. 

He died at last of a cold, though he was always 
scrupulously blanketed when he went out; and 
his master, following a custom which is quite 
general in England, had his little body skinned 
and stuffed, and presented it to the Zodédlogical 
Museum in London. 

Tiny, like almost all the very smallest of pigmy 
dogs, was of the black-and-tan terrier breed. His 
small size was not the result, as some people 
suppose in such cases, of dwarfing the creature’s 
cay She by feeding it on whiskey, but of selection 
n breeding. 
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DIDN’T APPROVE. 


“What am your opinion ob dis ‘manual training’ 
dey talk ob introjucting into our schools, Uncle 
Samson?” inquired Mr. Mare Antony Washing- 
ton, in a respectful tone, of his nearest neighbor. 


“T habn’t gibben de subject de full benefits ob de 
eg remo ob my mind yet, sah,” replied 
ncle Samson, promptly, though a close observer 
might have noticed a puzzled look on his sable 
countenance at the moment he heard his neighbor's 
question ; “‘but on de whole, I don’t approve ob it.’ 
“Is dat so?” said Mr. Washington, in evident 
surprise; “now I thought you’d be right down 
pleased to hab your Louisa’s Joshua get dat 
manual training.” 
_ “No, sab,” said Uncle Samson, growing secure 
in his own mind, as he went on, “not so long as his 
maw and me is alive, I don’t approve ob manual 
a in de school for Joshua Romulus. He am 
a mighty servig’rous chile, dat’s true, but his maw 
has got a good strong arm, and dere’s consid’able 
wer left in mine yet, sah, and what manual 
aining dat boy needs, his maw or me will gib him 
right here at home, yes, sah!” 





HE WAS SURE. 


“Drummers” — sometimes called commercial 
travellers—are like ministers and doctors, fond of 
chaffing each other. 


“I’ve a great story to tell you, bors. said a 
drummer to a proup in the corridor of the Lroquois 
last night. “I don’t think any of you ever heard 
me tell it before.” 

“Is it a really good story?” asked one of the 
party, doubtingly. 

“It certainly is.” 

“Then I’m sure you never told it before.”— 
Buffalo Times. 


FEMININE LOGIC. 


“The female sect,” said Monsieur Calino lately, 
“is the most illogical in the world.” 


| “What new proof have you of the want of devo- 
be - women to the canons of logic?” he was 
asked. 

“Why, take my wife,” answered Monsieur Calino. 
“T had all the trouble in the world to get her to 
enter her thirties, and now, a dozen years later, I 
can’t get her out of them!” 











Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett’s Cocoaine. (Adv. 


INVENTORS hinge wrmour 
Send 4 cts. for Letter Scales weiching = to 7 oz. 
A. B. Patent Expert, Tremont Bldg., BOSTON, MASS. 


UPHAM, 
ONE DOLLAR 


Buys this 


, 
zg BOY’S SWEATER 
Post-paid. 

Worth $1.50. All Wool. Made 
especially for You'rH’s COMPANION 
Mail -Orders. Colors: N 
Crimson _ or ack. Lae 
Sailor Collar, with two Wh 
All si 

Sweater 


sizes. 

» same quality 
Price $1.50. Worth $2.25. Mailed 
post-paic upon receipt of price. 














rf Jn ordering give Chest Measurements 
ee over Vest. Send for Catalogue of 
Athletic Goods. 


THE HORACE PARTRIDGE COMPANY, 
335 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
ug See our Foot-Ball Adv. inissue of October 15th. 








The Trump 


The old reliable standby that 
sells for 
$2.50 


the world over. 

The never failing timekeeper for 
poor or rich, It has all the 
advantages of the most 
expensive watch. 








2 | 
Send 1 oe | 
for, _ ™ Waterbury Watch Co. 
Catalog = ##$Waterbury, Conn. 
ad : 
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to 
» show 


‘Heels 


Sereey & Berry Skates. 
Highest Award World’s Fair, 


Catalogue Free. 
BARNEY & BERRY, Springficld, Mass. 
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Best of fabric, best of 
rubber in HARTFORD 
TIRES. Do not buy 
i 


mitations. 
THE HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


New York. Philadelphia. 
Minneapolis. Toronto. 
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for the 


Children. 


Thousands of mothers 
are now using them 
and will have no other. 


Buttons 


don’t come off. 


Button-holes 


don’t tear out. 





Prevents round shoulders — Saves strain on clothes 
and will outwear two ordinary waists. 
Refunded. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money 
At Dry Goods Stores. No. 1, 50c., No. 2, 25c. 


* Ask your dealer if he sells 

Special Offer. The Yankee Waist. If 
he does not, send us_ his 

name and address with your own with 50 cts. and we 

will mail you our best Waist with pair of 

Hose Supporters (safety clasp) worth 20c. ree. 


Mention the child’s age for size to fit. 


|W. H. BURNS CO., Worcester, Mass. 
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sarsaparilla you take it to cure 


quickly as possible and as cheaply as possible. 
should use Ayer’s: it cures quickly and cheaply—and it cures to 
stay. Many people write us: ‘‘I would sooner have one bottle of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla than three of any other kind.” 


AYER’S ARGUMENT. 


If there is amy reason why you should use any sarsaparilla, 
there is every reason why you should use Ayer’s. 





©© 


When you take 
disease ; you want to be cured as 
That is why you 


© 


A druggist 


writes that ‘‘one bottle of Ayer’s will give more benefit than six 


of any other kind.” 


If one bottle of Ayer’s will do the work of 


three it must have the strength of three at the cost of one. 
There’s the point in a nutshell. It pays every way to use 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 
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Its delicious flavor invites one to use 
regularly, thus insuring a pure, sweet and 
fragrant breath. 

Rusiroam quickly cleanses the teeth — stops 
decay — is a perfect liquid dentifrice. 


is so inexpensive that no one who regards 


afford to be without it. 


Address E. W. HOYT & COMPANY, 


Makers of the Celebrated Hoyt’s German Cologne. 





For the Teeth. 


it 





Rusifoam 


(25 cts. at all Druggists.) 


beauty and preservation of the teeth can 


FREE. A Sample Vial. 


LOWELL, MASS. 
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Marilla’s Pump. 

Rustic courtship is often a lingering affair, and 
rustic lovers are notoriously awkward about 
coming to the point. A wedding which took 
place not long ago in a little New England village 
brought to a happy conclusion a love-affair which, 


though not so lengthy as some others in the same | 


region, had yet been hanging on for fifteen years. 

“So Marilla’s married at last,’’ said one of the 
villagers to a visitor. ‘‘Well, I kind of thought 
she would be, before long, when Obed’s mother 
died. He aint the kind that knows how to do 
for himself, no more’n a baby; and he’s been 
going about looking so shabby and lonesome, I 


thought she’d likely be drove to do something | 


desperate to make it all up and get him back 
again, and she was. Why, it was as plain as 
speaking right out and asking him, her putting 
up that pump. 

“You see, Obed, he’d been making up to 
Marilla steady for about five years or so, and 
there wasn’t no doubt he wanted her, and she was 
willing, and it was every ways suitable, and all 
their folks delighted, and taking it for granted 
this ever so long, and joking them, and poking of 
him up and all; but he couldn’t seem to bring 
it to an up-and-down question, somehow, and 
naturally she couldn’t take him till she was asked. 

‘“*‘He’d try, and he’d try, and she’d help him 
the best she knew how: but eome the last 
minute, he’d get scared, and fluster round, and 


go off talking something else. It was provoking | 
enough, but Marilla’s pretty patient, and it | 


would have been all right in the end if it hadn’t | 
been for an accident. 


“Obed used to like a drink out the old well | 


on the farm, and whenever he’d call he and} 
Marilla would hang over the curb talking, while | 
he let the bucket down and hauled it up again,— 
give him something to do with those great sprawl- 
ing hands of his, too,—and that’s where they 
were the evening he brought it to the point at. 
last. 


“But he’d been so awful long about it, that | 


when it did come Marilla was startled, for all her 
expecting, and she give a kind of jump, and her 
elbow knocked the brimming bucket off the ledge 
and into the well. Down it went with a rattlety- 
bang, whof! down to the very bottom; and the 
chain run out like lightning and the windlass 
flew round, and if the handle didn’t fetch poor 
Obed such a whack under the back of the knees, 
he was pitched flat over at Marilla’s feet, and his 
hat smashed, and his eye blacked, and his nose 
all scratched up; and she was so hysterical she 
burst out laughing and couldn’t have give him his 
answer if he’d stayed to get it—which he didn’t. 

*‘He stomped off home, and never come nigh 
the house again—not for more’n nine years, 
though he used to look glowering over the fence 
every time he went by at the well, and then kind 
of forlorn up at Marilla’s window. But she had 
spunk, and she wa’n’t going to invite him in if 
he didn’t want to come—not while he'd his 
mother to care for him. 

“When she died it was different, Marilla’s most 
forty, and Obed’s getting on forty-five, and she 
thought it was ridiculous. She didn’t say any- 
thing, but one morning the old well curb wa’n’t 
there, and a glistening new blue pump was; and 
when Obed come by he stared as if it was a 
ghost, and then turned in and took hold of the 
new tin dipper hanging to the nose: and out 
come Marilla and worked the handle; and now 
they’re married. 

“Some folks do say it was a little bit forward, 
setting up a pump on purpose, that way—but 
then, laws me! Marilla aint a young girl, and if 
Obed didn’t want another drink of well-water, 
he needn’t have come in to get it. And if he 
hadn’t have come, she’d have had the good of 
the pump.” 


” 
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The Broken Thigh. 


An American physician surprised a company 
of friends by remarking that he owed his good 
fortune very largely to a broken thigh. The 
mystery was readily.explained by a reminiscence 
of his boyhood. 

He was the son of a Vermont farmer and 
had no taste for books or schooling. A strong, 
vigorous lad, he liked to ride horseback and to 
do the rough work on a farm. He was the 
dullest boy in school and considered that time 
spent in obtaining an education was time thrown 
away. He was without ambition or motive in life. 

He delighted in playing pranks and in teasing 
animals. One of his victims was a young colt 
whose antics amused him morning and night. 
One day he went to the barn to feed the colt, but 
could not refrain from tormenting the hungry 
animal by various tricks before leaving him to 
eat in peace. 

The colt became excited, reared suddenly in 
the stall and kicked back violently. The tor- 
mentor was knocked over on the stable floor and | 
was barely able to escape out of reach of the 
colt’s heels by crawling away. He was carried | 
into the house with a broken thigh. 

The bones were set, but recovery was long and 
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tedious. The lad was kept in bed for many 
weeks and confined to the house during a long 
winter. He did not know what else to do and 
| so he began to read the few books which were in 
| the house. 

When the home stock was exhausted he drew 
upon the nearest neighbor’s resources; and one | 
farm-house after another contributed to his intel- | 
lectual activity. Everything was grist that came) 
to his mill. Histories, biographies, school- books, | 
sermons, medical treatises and almanacs he read CUTLER BROS. & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 
in rapid succession, and in this way he acquired 
a taste for literature and science which influenced 


| his after life. 
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When the thigh was healed he was ready to go 
to school and to do good work; and in due time 
he entered a medical school and prepared himself 
for a professional career. He worked hard in 
his practice, but never lost his ardor for study 
and his love of good literature. 

“Yes,” he said to his friends when his story | 
| was told, “that broken thigh was the greatest | 
stroke of good luck I have ever had. No man | 
ever had a better or more useful friend than G.A. FOLSOM & CO.,, 192 Hanover 8t., Boston, Mass. 
that vicious colt was to me.” 

Success in literature sometimes comes as the 
result of broken health and a suspension of 


ordinary activities and occupations. Hall Caine 
wrote his first novel while recovering in the Isle 













SOLD ON MERIT ALONE FOR HALF A CENTURY. 
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of Wight from a protracted illness. He had 
been engrossed with hack-work of various kinds 
for newspapers, but had not shown any marked | Be ; A N O S, a. E, 
talent for literature. The crisis in his health 


proved to be the turning-point of his literary 
fortunes. 

Whatever tends to throw a man upon his own 
resources and to develop latent powers, is likely 
to bring out what is best in him. What some- 
times appears a grievous misfortune is a blessing 
in disguise. 


Have Won a World-Wide Reputation for thei: 


Elasticity of Touch, 
Rich Singing Tone, 
Great Volume and Durability. 
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The Stieff Piano has no Superior. 
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| We will send a handsome 1897 CALENDAR to 

. : | any reader of The Companion that will send us 

Curious Wills. the name and address of a person about to pur- 


| chase a Piano. 


| There is a Mussulman tradition that Adam 
| left a will, and that seventy legions of angels 
| brought him sheets of paper and quill pens, 
“nicely nibbed, all the way from Paradise.” 
The twelve Patriarchs left a testament, according 
| to the Armenian Church. And Rev. 8. Baring- 
Gould, in “Curiosities of Olden Times,” men- | 
tions the existence of a very curious and ancient | GARDN ER rR & OSGOOD, 
testament of Job, which was discovered and | 
published by a cardinal in 1839. 

| To die without a will was formerly regarded 
| with horror, and an example of this widespread 
feeling is the will of a Pig. It is very ancient, 
the original is in Latin, and as early as the fourth 
century children sang it at school amidst, it is | 
said, “shouts of laughter.” It is, however, rather | 
pathetic than laughable. One clause reads: | 
**Now when he saw that he was about to die, he | 
begged hard of the cook an hour’s grace, just to | 
write his will.” He called together his relations, | 
that he might leave to them some of his victuals ; 
| and he dictated—for this was not a Learned Pig— 
as follows: 
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| 
I will and bequeath to my papa, 30 bush. of | 
acorns. 

I will and bequeath to my mamma, 40 bush. of | 
Laconian corn. 
I will and bequeath to my sister, at whose 

nuptials I may not be present, 30 bush. of barley. 





Cream of Wheat 


It is not — one of the most delicate and deli- 
cious breakfast dishes, but being composed almost 


entirely of pure gluten, is especially recommended 
And to a certain cook, whom I won’t mention 


by name, I bequeath the cord and stick which I FOR PERSONS OF WEAK DIGESTION. 


brought with me from my oak-grove to the sty, in The North Dakota Milling Co., Sole Manuf’rs, 
hopes that he may take the cord and hang himself Grand Forks, N. Dak 


with it. 
CUSHMAN BROS, CO., 78 HUDSON ST., NEW YORK, AGENTS, 


Sample and 200-pp. cook book, free if you mention paper 


Following these touching legacies is a clause 
alive with what the French would call plaisant- 
erie, but at the end is a savage touch: 


Again Mr. Pig waxes pathetic: 
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Strawberry Preserve, 


Peach, Green Gage, Blackberry, Bartlett Pear, 
Damson, Raspberry, Barberry, Quince. 


In one-pound and 1'%-pint glass and 3 and 5- 
pound stone jars. No glucose, chemicals nor 
‘preserv: ative’— just fruits and sugar plus the 
“knack” of knowing how to preserve, gained by 
a lifetime of experience. 


Sold by 8. S. PIERCE CO., Boston, and 
aul Leading Grocers. 
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there is nothing like it. 


It assures perfect assimilation of the food ele- 
ments needed to produce flesh and form eggs. 
Therefore, no matter what kind of food you use, 
mix with it daily Sheridan's Powder and so in- 
crease your profit this Fall and Winter while the 
price for eggs is very high. It prevents disease 
and is worth its weight in gold for molting hens. 

Sold by Druggists, Grocers, Feed-Dealers or 
by mail. 25 cents a package, 5 for $1.00. Large 
2-Ib. can $1.20. Six cans $5.00. Express paid. 
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I will that a monument be erected to me, 
inscribed with this, in golden letters: 

M. Grunnius Corocotta Porcellus, who lived 999 
years—six months more and he would have been 
1000 years old. 

Friends dear to me whilst I lived, I pray you to 
have a kindness toward my body, and embalm it 
well with good condiments, such as almonds, 
pepper and honey, that my name may be named 
through ages to come. 


Poor Porcellus! one can almost hear the sob 
in his grunt as he dictated. 

This, undoubtedly, is the only will extant of 
an animal; but there are numerous instances of 
animals which have received legacies. 
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CAKE OF SUPERB TOILET SOAP IN EVERY PACKAGE. 





The Count de la Mirandole, who died in 1825, 
left a legacy to his favorite carp. In low life we 
find the same love of an animal displayed by a 
peasant of Toulouse, in 1781, who doted on his 
old chestnut horse, and who left the following 
will: 





| I declare that I {institute my chestnut horse 
| sole legatee, and IT wish him to belong to my 
nephew N. 


And the following clause from an English | 
will, in 1828, is remarkable for the preference 
shown to pet animals above mere grandchildren : 


I leave to my monkey, my dear, amusing Jackoo, 
the sum of 10/. sterling, to be enjoyed by him during 
his lifetime. I leave to my faithful dog, Shock. 
and to my beloved cat, Tib, 5/. sterling apiece, as 
yearly pension. In event of the death of one of 
the aforesaid legatees, the’sum due to him shall 
| pass to the two survivors, and on the death of one 

of these two, to the last, be he who he may. After 

the decease of all parties, the sum left them shall 
belong to my daughter G——, to whom I show this 
preference, above all my children, because she 
has a large family and finds a difficulty in filling 
their mouths. 
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“Why Did | 


‘tOur family physician said I was unable to digest it, said coffee showed by chemical 
analysis the same poisonous alkaloids as whiskey, strychnine,tobacco and morphine, although 
in smaller quantities; that good constitutions could stand the drug every day, but I could not ! 

kkk kk 

“I declared I would not be frightened away from my favorite morning beverage, but 
the good old man said, ‘Now look here, my dear, bounding health is more delicious fun 


than all the rest of the fun on earth. I have treated you for something above twelve 
months, and the old troubles not only do not yield, but on the other hand, they are grow- 
ing worse. It is impossible to heal you from stomach, liver and nervous trouble until the 
active cause is removed, and that cause lies in defective digestion, brought about by daily 
doses of coffee. Artificial digestion shows that only 61% of the food is digested when 
coffee is added. I trust you will leave off the coffee ten days or two weeks, and note the 
very great improvement that will ensue.’ 
kkk k a 


‘*Next morning the doctor sent around a package, accompanied with this note: ‘You 
may find it difficult to get on without your coffee, mornings. I am sending you a package 
of Postum Cereal Food Coffee, which I know to be an absolutely pure product of the 
cereals, and contains none of the hurtful elements of coffee. This beverage when brewed 
has the deep seal brown color of Mocha and creams up with a rich golden brown color, 
while its taste is almost identical with that of the milder forms of Java. Its ingredients 
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Leave Off Coffee ?” 


are made known to physicians by the manufacturers, and I know that the Postum Coffee 
contains about 70% of the portion of the wheat where the gluten and phosphates are found. 
You are aware that brain-work exhausts the phosphates, and by this treatment I seek to 
correct your trouble in two ways: First, Nature will come to your assistance powerfully when 
she does not have to meet a daily dose of poison, and again the food for the nerve centres 
which you will get from Postum Cereal Coffee will tend directly to rebuild the gray matter 
in those nerve centres. The effect of this form of treatment will be very naticeable in ten 
days or two weeks.’ 

kkk ka 

‘*Well, I have been at it now for three or four weeks, and what a revelation! The 
furred tongue is clean and natural; the old languor is gone; all of the functions of the 
body are going on beautifully, and I feel as though I could walk anywhere and do almost 
anything. It is indeed a new existence. The children in the family have taken up with 
Postum for their morning coffee, and seem to be greatly delighted with the novelty; as 
they express it, they ‘have their coffee now, same as the old folks.’ 

**T used to feel usat some of my particular friends who advised me against coffee- 
drinking were a little cranky on that subject, but in view of the unanswerable facts lately 
worked out in my own experience, I am fully convinced that the crank is the one who 
will persist in a habit that keeps one wretched and miserable, when by the exercise of a 
little higher intelligence, they could enjoy that health which the old doctor says is ‘more 
fun than any other fun on earth.’ ”’ 





Many, very many, letters are on file in the office of the Postum Cereal Food Coffee | 
Co. from some of the best-known medical practitioners in. America. We offer one as an | 
illustration. Dr. H. Y. Ostrander, of 147 State St., Brooklyn, says: ‘‘The success which | 
has attended my prescribing ‘Postum Cereal’ as a substitute for coffee has been most satisfac- 
togy to my patients and correspondingly gratifying to myself. I have found dy experience 
that it is one of the most valuable of all beverages permitted in an invalid dietary. 
It constitutes one of the most life- and nerve-saving additions to the ‘materia | 
alimentaria’ that I know of. But in the sense in which Emerson said, ‘Friendship, 
like the immortality of the soul, is ¢00 good to be believed, ’its very worth and virtue | 
tempt me to “question its composition. The question may be impertinent but its 
importance is inestimable to me—Does or does not ‘Postum Cereal’ contain some | 
quantity of coffee? Hoping that you will kindly answer this sev?ous question and | 
that the reply may be at your earliest convenience, I remain, 

Yours most respectfully and earnestly, H. Y. OsTRANDER, M. D.”’ 





Samples by mail in response to postal card or letter. 











Address the home office. 


POSTUM CEREAL CO. (Ltd.), 485-495 Marshall St., Battle Creek, Mich. 
PIS Y 


Our reply to the doctor states that we stake our honor, reputation and every penny we 
may be possessed of, that Postum Cereal is a product of the pure cereals (grains) of the 
field, such as are intended by Nature for man’s subsistence, and that no other ingredients 
whatever, of any kind or character, enter into its composition. It required something 
above twelve months in experiments to perfect the methods, and there are perhaps 
hundreds of imitations of - original Postum Cereal Food Coffee that are sold for 
‘just as good as Postum.’’ The great fancy grocers who supply the best tables in 
our cities will tell you that Postum Cereal Food Coffee stands alone, and there are 
no successful imitations of it. Your own palate will tell you whether or not you 
can approve their decision. 


Ask your grecer for full-size*packages, 15 cents and 25 cents. 
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